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INVITATION. 

\/isttess are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 


of business and editorial management, is carried 
there is sufficient diversity | 


on in this building, 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

Cay 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


& 








‘eG THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





affairs. 
many young men and women who are planning 
to leave home because their native towns are 
‘‘dead.’’? Possibly, once more, a share of re- 
sponsibility for that ‘‘deadness’’ would fairly 
fall on them. ® 


ates are a long way off, and it is doubt- 


‘*between this and that’’ that a Maine daily 
prints the depressing experience of a Hancock 
County farmer who in the late autumn took 
‘*the first vacation he had ever had in his life.’’ 
He and the whole family spent a fortnight in 
making the rounds of the county fairs. When 
they returned they found that deer, moose and 
raccoons had trampled and ruined all the 
late corn. A bear had broken down the fence. 
All the cabbages were gnawed and spoiled. 


| Muskrats had taken a fancy to the beets, and 


scooped them all out. There was not a turnip 
or carrot left. The rabbits had girdled. the 
fruit-trees. Feathers here and there showed 
where the foxes had eaten a fine flock of 
turkeys. Squirrels had got into the granary 
and carried off all the sweet-corn seed. W. 

chucks had feasted on the celery until there 
was not a marketable bunch. Bears or dogs 





yi The Companion’s series of New England 


governors is this week added the portrait of | 


the Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston, who was 


‘recently inaugurated Governor of Massachusetts | 


in succession to the Hon. William L. Douglas 
of Brockton. 

Governor Guild was born in Boston in 1860, 
was graduated at Harvard in 1881, and took 
up the profession of journalism, which he has 
successfully followed. Long active in the 
militia, he rendered valuable services in the 
Spanish War, recognized by President Roose- 
velt by the offer of commissions and appoint- 
ments, which Mr. Guild declined. Although 
prominent in public life, he never accepted 
office until in 1902 he was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, a position to which 
he was twice reélected, and which he held 
when ‘‘promoted’’ to the governorship. 

% 

he speaks a local correspondent of a New 

Hampshire paper, touching the ‘‘raising’’ 
of a church debt: ‘‘By the enterprise of one 
member of the society, zealously reénforced by | 
another, generously encouraged by a third and 
by an all-round response on the part of the 
people, the entire sum has been secured.’’ 
The individual tributes are doubtless deserved, 
and they have their charm; but the most 
pleasing thing about this statement is that it 


sounds so unanimous. 
& 

“Homie nothing short of a blizzard will 

prevent gospel meetings on Sunday,’’ is 
the announcement with which a new minister 
signalizes his advent to a town in northern | 
New England. His parishioners had learned, 
it seems, to coddle. themselves. If it rained or 
snowed or blew or did anything very hard, 
they wanted to stay at home on Sunday; and 
it had been proposed to suspend the Christian 
Endeavor meetings during the winter months. 
The new minister says this condition ought to 
cease; nor will he find many so bold as openly 
to oppose that saying. A religion that has to 
be ‘‘banked up’’ through the winter is not 
likely to show any too much vitality when it 


comes spring. o 


he director of the national. bureau of ento- 

mology gives warrant for the hope that 
Massachusetts will shortly see the beginning of 
the end of gipsy- and brown-tail moths, fifty 
thousand insect parasites having already been 
imported, and other thousands being on the 
way. At the same time, however, comes the 
disquieting report that during the last three. 
years deliberate attempts have been made to 
‘*plant’’ the gipsy-moth in Rhode Island. The 
dastardly work has been carried on by persons 
who claimed to have ‘‘pull,’’ insuring that 
they would be employed to suppress the pest, 
and by others who would financially profit by 
the work of extermination. There is no law 
to reach the villains who have inflicted this 
curse on the state, although they are known. 
In fact, at the time of writing there is no law 
in Massachusetts to punish the wilful dissem- 
ination of the moth—but there will be shortly, 
and it is much to be hoped that Rhode Island 
also shall be in a position to punish such delib- 
erate offenders. 


he editor of a local paper published in Litch- 

field County, Connecticut, laments the dul- 
ness, in a social sense, that prevails in his 
pretty village. ‘‘The trouble,’’ in his opinion, 
‘rests with the younger generation. They 
don’t come forward with determination to keep 
things moving, and probably they lack also the 
spirit of pull together. The older crowd have 
had their inning, and an occasional function 
like the Masonic ball and the choral) union 
rehearsals seems to be all they care to leave 
their firesides and families to go out to. ’Tis 
the younger, unmarried crowd which keeps 
something doing in any country town. The 
fellows and girls ought to be the life of social 
affairs. Another season and the ‘old ’uns’ will 
have retired farther into the recesses of their 


chimney-corners—and who’s to keep the ball 
rolling? The ‘young ’uns’ must get into the 


front row and head the procession.’’ Possibly 


had killed five sheep. Tramps had dug 
| several bushels of potatoes, and used a part of 


|newly painted barn, over which the farmer 
had stood guard all summer, was plastered 
with circus posters. The windmill had been 
struck by lightning, and a telephone-pole had 
been planted in the middle of the driveway. 
The Hancock County man wants to know 
whether he should quit farming or take no 
| more vacations. He sees no other course than 


| one of these. 
* & 


A QUEER COMPANY OF CAVALRY. 


AX one watches the sturdy ox plod slowly by, 
urged to visible action by goad, he sees no 
hint of military possibilities in the deliberate 
movements and ponderous bulk of the clumsy 
beast. Yet on the east coast of Africa exists 
a cavalry company whose steeds are nothing 
more nor Jess than oxen. A writer in the 
Technical World tells of this singular military 
body. 

Thirty-five swarthy cavalrymen, armed for- 
midably i on thirty-five stoical oxen harnessed 
for ba and the seventy men and beasts 
make a spaetncio not easily forgotten as they go 
through their mancuvers with pleasing pre- 
cision. 

The Governor-General of Madagascar insti- 

ted this innovation in African warfare. A 

jeutenant who been trained with French 
troopers was put in charge, and it was not long 
before he had his corps of natives well drilled, 
not only for military duty, but for police pur- 
poses. ‘Thus the unique cavalry serves a double 


‘ The natives who ride these beasts, so unlike 
the Arab steed of song and story, are the most 
warlike = in the country. ntil this oxen 
caval as organized, it was found impossible. 
to dril them in mili work or to bring them 
under military discipline. Now they ther 
each morning, and with all the civilized & soldier’s 
love of obedience to command, go through their 
br to pal e drills, and then canter off to camp 
- ice patrol duty. Armed with long- 
oS ienees or oes. and side-arms, sitting 

at a the straight, sharp horns of the 
oxen pointing —— ~ front, they appear a 
foe to win res 

Charging with bends "owered is is part of the 
drill, and an exciting part for the onlooker. 
Thirty mounted natives stand at attention some 
hundred feet apart from thirty more natives 
similarly mounted. At the given signal they 
rush at each other, the oxen with their heads 
lowered ready to strike. They come toa sudden 
halt about hn feet apart, wheel, and canter 
back to position, where they right about face 
and make ready for a second charge. 

The oxen are neither slow nor easily fright- 
ened, and they have proved most intelligent, 
learning their part of army life with remarkable 


rapidity, and taking to it as naturally as a 
regular veteran charger. They are powerful 
beasts; and great fortitude and endur- 


ance. Lacking dg in battle, and advancing 
with great speed upon an opposing army, their 
horns pointing forward, they would create great 
havoc among horse cavalry. 


* © 


WOODEN SONGSTER. 


A young man went down to visit at a country 

house in Virginia not long ago, says a 
writer in the Washington Post, and the morning 
after his arrival he appeared at the breakfast- 
table with a beaming face. 

**Tt’s so lovely down here in the country!’’ 
he said. ‘‘All night long I heard the quail 
calling ‘Bob White.’ Seems to me I never 
heard so many birds nor such clear calls.’’ 

The hostess turned to her husband. ‘‘There!’’ 
said she. ‘‘I told you that windmill creaked, 
but Py insisted it did not. You’ve got to have 
it oiled this very day !’’ 


SERVED A DOUBLE PURPOSE. 


he regular boarder, when he thought the 
landlady was not looking, put a good-sized 
chunk of butter into his plate of soup. But 


eye. 


said, 
strengthening. iad 

‘ Ye-es,’” he answered, ‘‘ partly on that 
account, and partly because I think’ the butter | 





this has a bearing on business as well as social 


needs weakening. ‘ 


Possibly it ought to be pondered by SHETLAND PONIES. 


less in the hope that it will be forgotten | Pl 


the front fence to cook them. One side of the | 


Illustrated cireu- 
* mF ang price-list. 
ASS. 





“RAW “SKINS. | 
WANTED. I pay highest prices to trappers. 
H. CRINE, FURRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., BOSTON. | 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. jpberatesios. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass 


$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. | 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 


daily, February 15th to a 7th, from 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from 
other points. 

Daily and personally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland with- 
out change. Double berth from Chicago 
(accommodating two people), only $7.00. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 
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JARS AND TUBES. 
on photo or general use. Dries 
ya we discolors py Very 
rs will not curl. Largest 
Seultnoe sold f tor 6e.( by maii,loe’ in 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 
PACE’ ,MUCIL ACE 
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& RAG "S ‘GLUE 
CO., 148 8 Haver Avenue, 
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eSweets that Satisfy 


Each package of these chocolates is a treas- 
ure box. Beneath the cover isa eollection of 
gems unequaled in the contegtenes . 

One hesitates to disturb the car ully ar- 
ranged pieces. Once disturbed, it is ¢ isdimeutt to 
spare them until the last p nee has di peare 

e for particular people, they combine ali 
those features that highest grade materials 
and skilled workmanship alone can produce. 

The rich creams, delicately flavored, = 
combinations of fruit, nuts, caramels, etc., 
each bearing its contin of fine chocolate, 
appeal to all. 

For sale by leading confectioners, or we will 

send direct. Every box on each 

bears our seal, and there is piece. 


KIBBE BROS. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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the landlady saw him out of the corner of her 


“You do that, I suppose, Mr. Higgins,’’ she 
** because you think the soup needs | 


When You Have Tried 


all other substitutes for coffee and have 
grown tired of them; as you will, and 
when you can no longer drink real coffee 
because it makes you bilious, nervous, 
dyspeptic, see iain then - 








20 cents a pound. 


Sold everywhere. If your grocer hasn't it, try 


another grocer. 






























knitted cotton sleep- 
ing garment for little 

folks. Made in one 
piece, with and without 
gusset seat. One style 
buttons all the way down the 
back; another buttons to 
waist line with seat flap like 
little trousers. Summer and 
winter weights. With and 
without feet, as preferred. 
Beautifully finished. With bone 
and pearl buttons. 


Regular Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 yrs. 
Special Sizes, 8 and 10 yrs. 
An elastic, roomy garment that 
baby cannot kick out of. Saves 
exposure, colds and illness, and in 
saves its cost many times over. Ask at the 


this wa 
store where you trade for the ‘*‘Saxony’’ Brand 


Garment. If you do ph pee it at local 
stores send to us for circular, prices, 


JOHN F. BROOKS CO., HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 
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POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


BADGES 


For Washington’s 
Birthday. 


These Badges, 434 inches long, and 
printed on strong paper in colors, are de- 
signed to be worn by the pupils during the 
celebration of Washington's Birthday. 

Prices: Twenty-five Badges, 6 
cents, post-paid; Fifty Badges, 8 
cents, post-paid; One hundred 
Badges, 12 cents, post-paid. 


Washington’s 
Birthday. 


It is especially: fitting that the 
Washington should adom every 
in the land. 


rtrait of 
lhouse 





For this purpose, we offer a half-tone 
reproduction from the famous painting by 
Stuart, printed on fine coated paper, 14x 18 
inches. If your school is without a portrait 
of Washington, we shall be glad to send 
a copy for 25 cents, post-paid. 


Raising the 
Schoolhouse Flag. 


It is nearly eighteen years since The 
Youth's Companion first Co anges the 
national movement for displaying the flag 
over our public schools. To-day the flag, 
almost without exception, floats over every 
schoolhouse in the land. 

Is your schoolhouse one of the exceptions ? 
If so, do not let it be conspicuous because of 
the absence of a flag. If any of the readers 
of The Companion —_ of a school with- 
out a flag, and will send us the name and 
address of its teacher, we will make it pos- 
sible and easy for that school to raise a flag 
of its own within a few days. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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years of suffering I spent over 
pliance from the Philo Burt 
weight of my head and shoulders entirely from my distorted spine. 
_ ceased and I went to work. 
months, Vthoush I work hard every day. 
JOHNSON, Newark Valle » £ 
The appliance Mr. Johnson nae about is a part of the Sheldon Method 
the marvelous results of which have amazed the scientific 
world and brought strength and ha 
ing from any form of spinal trouble you can be relieved in your own home 
without pain or discomfort. Each appliance is made to order from individ- 
= measurements and fits $s percecty. Positively no inconvenience in wear- 
in We Tape = ‘antee satisfac or refun' 
for ‘pooklet giving full information 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 [4th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Cured of Spinal Curvature. 


New Method Which Produces Marvelous Results. 


“T endured indescribable } sutering from spinal curvature for six years, 
my spine being wrenched b 
jacket made in New York, but wearing it was almost a torture. 


had a plaster of Paris 
During my 
000 im trying to get cured. I ordered an ap- 

fg. Co., of Jamestown, N. Y. It lifted the 
In afew 
have not worn my appli- 

I am cured.” 


y a fail from a horse. 


Mii 


and medica 


piness to hundreds. If you are suffer- 


end of 30 


days’ trial. Write 
and list of references. 


id your money at 
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OT only was our blood 

astir during the great 
=——— Gettysburg crisis, but 
our brains were busy as well. 
Pending the issue of the three 
days’ battle, some friends of 
mine devised a plan that was to 
be carried out in the event of 
Union disaster. Should Lee 
win, gold would rise like a 
rocket. Should gold shoot up, 
the whole world would cry, 
*‘Look! Look!’’ and perhaps 
England—powerful England—would ally 
herself with the South. But by a bold 
stroke we hoped to check and counteract 
such a rise in gold. 

As my fellow bankers did me the honor 
of choosing me to acquaint Mr. Lincoln 
with our emergency scheme, I sent him 
a telegram, requesting an interview, and 
started for Washington, spending the 
greater part of July 3, 1863, journeying 
thither by rail. 

If you remember, this third day of the 
month was the third day of the battle 
also. Everybody was excited, everybody 
anxious. Strangers talked freely with one 
another. 

In the cars that afternoon I fell in with 
an animated and amiable little gentleman, 
to whom I was drawn partly by his spirit 
of comradeship, but mainly because he 
seemed to know more about the details of 
the terrible combat than any one else. 

As we were alighting from the car at 
Washington I was so vain as to tell my 
chance acquaintance that I expected to 
drive at once to the White House, where- 
upon he asked leave to go with me, in 
order that he might shake hands with Mr. 
Lincoln, whom he greatly admired. 

At this I became somewhat suspicious. 
I looked askance at the queer valise he 
fished out from under the car seat. He 
seemed insinuating—upon reflection aston- 
ishingly so. Could he be a Confederate 
spy? I said, weakly, ‘‘Why, of course, 
with pleasure!’’ and there I was! 

My Confederate spy bustled about and 
engaged a ‘‘bus,’’ in which he softly 
placed his red morocco grip. 

Revolving the matter in my mind as we 
were driven toward the White House, I 
decided to say to Mr. Lincoln: 

_ ‘*There’s a man outside who wants me 
to introduce him to you; but really, Mr. 
President, I know nothing about him. In 
fact, I warn you —’’ 

At the White House, however, there 
was no Mr. Lincoln. He had just gone 
for the day. I was told that it was his 
custom during July and August to spend 
the nights with his family at the Soldiers’ 
Home, outside the city and not far from 
the Maryland line. 

Here were both good news and bad news 
—bad because I must miss my supper, 
and good because I should now be rid of 
my companion. 

But no sooner had I declared my purpose 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


SIGNOR BLITZ. 








ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 








“PARDON ME, THEN, IF | REMOVE YOUR HAT." 


to keep on to the Soldiers’ Home than I was |—humming-birds in the flower banks at each |cakes for the last hour, and everybody says 
undeceived. My friend, who had hired the bus, | hand, shrubbery at his back, in front of him a | we’ve had a mighty fine time.’’ 


was going, too! And he went, entertaining close-cropped grass-plat, big enough for a school | 


me, in spite of myself, until we had entered a 
beautiful avenue that led under a green arch- 


way to the top of a hill, where stood the mid- | 


summer White House, as well as the mansion 
occupied by disabled soldiers of the regular 
army. 

Thus, in the midst of a sunset that glorified 
everything, we reached the President’s charming 


retreat—a cottage in a park of oaks and ever- | 


greens, so grouped as to disclose many grassy 
spaces, cool and beautiful, and bright with 
bedded flowers. Save for a blue-clad guard or 
two, only the birds gave life to the scene. 
These flitted and fluttered and sang, and acted 
just as if they owned the whole place, even if 


the United States government did lay claim to 


the property. 

That is to say, there were no other signs of 
life until we had stepped upon the porch. Then 
we heard mixed sounds— children’s voices, 
very merry; a clatter of dishes; a tinkle of 
glasses. 

Of course I could not intrude upon Mr. Lincoln 
at such a time. I must wait outside until he 
had finished his meal. Accordingly I sent him 
a penciled explanation of the object of my 
visit, and leaving my companion in conversa- 
tion with one of the guards, strolled off among 
the evergreens, where I soon found a rustic 
bench very much to my liking. 

Some fragments of letters scattered under the 
bench indicated that Mr. Lincoln was accus- 


playground, and far in the distance a soft sky 
just now flushing pink. 


| romping toward me, in a flutter of ribbons and 
| flash of white garments, a troop of laughing, 
Shouting children, more than twenty of them, 
all clad in the most astonishing manner, as if 
for a fairy dance. 

I soon saw that the President’s son, little 
| “*Tad,’? was the only boy in the party. The 
|girls ranged in age from six to twelve, and 
| they were clad in short-sleeved white lawns 

and dimities, brightened with silken flag sashes, 

| girdles and streamers. Each wore a star in her 
hair, and each held a shield upon which ap- 
peared the name of a loyal state. 

“Where did you get so many sweethearts, 
and what are you going to do with them?’’ 
said I to Tad, who, having planted his flag a 
few paces from me, ran up and tossed his hat 
on the bench. 

He gave me a questioning look, bowed, and 
began to beat his breast. He was a bright- 
faced lad of ten or eleven, very active and eager. 

‘*Ex-ex-cuse me,’’ said he. ‘‘Whoare you?’’ 

I told him. 

‘*Ex-ex-cuse me,’’ he said again. ‘‘Words 
|come hard. I have to beat ’em out of me some- 
times. The girls you see are the ones that have 
| been showing off at fairs and things.’’ 

**In the city ?’’ 


‘And now you’re going to wind up with a 
| few games. Is that it?’’ 
‘* No, sir. To-morrow’s the Fourth, and 
| Camp, and they’re to give the Tableau of the 
| Union there. Will you watch us rehearse the 
| tableau? I’m manager.’’ 

Watching Tad as he marshaled his ‘‘states,’’ 
I could not but smile to think that they were 
as hard for him to keep in order as the real 
states under his father’s care. So great was 
the merry clatter that his piping voice was 
| drowned. Yet he persevered, beating his breast 
to bring forth his commands whenever the neces- 
sary words came slowly. 
| But the tiniest one of the company soon grew 
| tired. She represented Rhode Island. Big New 
York took ‘‘Little Rhody’? up in her arms 
}and brought her to my bench. Massachusetts 
readjusted Little Rhody’s half-moon comb. 
| Ohio ran up and kissed her. Then they left 
her to me. 
| I looked at her face of perfect child beauty, 
| child innocence, child joy. I am sure I have 
| never seen a human face that expressed so much 
pure joy. 
Nor such a face of absolute sadness have I 
| ever seen as that which I beheld when, at a 
touch upon my sleeve, I turned and looked up 
| into Mr. Linecoln’s. The contrast was startling. 
| Between the child’s face and his stretched the 


| full gamut of human expression. 
| Yes, sir, and in the camps, too; and mother | 
tomed to use it; and I reflected that he could | invited ’em out here this afternoon—by way of | keeping you waiting,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve been | 
not find a better place jn which to sit and think | thanks, I suppose. It’s been ice-cream and | too well employed—watching the lambs frisk, | his mouth. The con jurer caught the egg as it 


‘*There’s no need for me to apologize for 





From the direction of the cottage there came | there’s to be a celebration in the Convalescent 


I mean. Over yonder,’’ he 
added, pointing in the direction 
of Gettysburg, ‘‘the lions are 
still roaring, I suppose.’’ 

When he had shaken hands 
with me, he picked up Little 
Rhody, lifted her, as it seemed 
to me, almost ten feet in air,— 
for his long arms swept very 
high,—and then, lowering her, 
brought the joyful face in touch 
with the sad one. 

As soon as her feet had struck 
earth Little Rhody ran off and rejoined 
her playmates. Once among them, she 
blew back a kiss, at which Mr. Lincoln’s 
expression changed like a sunflash. 

He took a seat on the bench at my 
side, but for fear of crushing one of the 
many hats which by this time had been 
placed there, transferred himself to- the 
grass, where he sat with his knees drawn 
up and his back against an oak. Tad 
came up for a talk with his father, and 
while this talk was going on I made a 
picture of the President in my mind. 

I saw that his great height was not due 
to his body, which was short, but to his 
long legs. It was a long head, too, that 
ran up into his very tall silk hat—long 
and covered with wild black hair, just as 
his upeurving chin was covered with a 
black beard. His brows were very heavy, 
and while his eye-sockets were large, his 
deeply sunken, grayish-brown eyes were 
small. High cheek-bones, sunken, leathery 
cheeks, with a large mole upon one of 
them, a large nose, protruding lips—these 
distinctive lineaments of the great man’s 
face I noted while little Tad was consult- 
ing as to how the states should be placed 
in the Tableau of the Union. 

**The children will be going in a little 
while,’’ said Mr. Lincoln to me. ‘‘ Let’s 
watch them till they’re off, and then we 
can sit here and talk business as long as 
you please.’’ 

At this moment I saw my companion of 
the journey glide up, deposit his valise in 
the middle of the playground, and lift a 
beckoning finger to Little Rhody. I say 
‘beckoning finger.’’ It was more than 
that—it was a persuasive finger, an allur- 
ing finger. 

‘Come here, my pretty one! 
my pretty boy ? Pshaw now, how foolish! 
My pretty girl it is! My deary! Ah, 
you are coming; and it is well you are, 
for I see something you don’t see.’’ 

He put his hand on her head, and the 
next instant drew forth from among her 
curls—a fluttering canary. 

**Look!’’ said I, 

**What is it? What’s going on?’’ 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The canary began to sing. 

‘*Won’t you please eat this nice fat bird ? 
Now do please eat him!’’ said my friend. 

‘**He’s yours.’’ 
**Oh, no!’’ cried Little Rhody, backing 
away. The whole troop of children came 
crowding up, peering curiously at my com- 
panion. Wonder was written on their faces. 
Tad stood watching. 

**Maybe you’ll kindly and obligingly eat the 
pretty live canary-bird for me,’’ said the man 
to Tad. 

**Not for a thousand!’’ said Tad. 

There was a volley of laughter, and the girls 
flocked closer and closer, so that in order to see 
well, Mr. Lincoln and I got up and joined 
them. 

**What? 


Did I say 


asked 


No? Nobody will swallow Mr. 
Fluff? Then I’ll have to gobble the little 
sinner myself!’’ cried the conjurer. He placed 
the canary in his mouth and closed his lips. 
His neck muscles worked convulsively for a 
moment, and then, with a great gulp, the thing 
was done. 

‘*For shame!’’ cried Miss Ohio. 

‘‘Ha! What? Wait now, if you please. 
There’s something wrong here. If I mistake 
not, that wicked canary is in your pocket this 
very minute. Allow me.’’ 

From the pocket in the front breadth of Miss 
Ohio’s skirt he triumphantly drew forth the 
bird. 

**T guess I leak,’’ he said, sadly. 

Backward went Mr. Lincoln’s head, and a 
great laugh came out. 

‘‘Why don’t you laugh like your father 
the man said to Tad. ‘‘You don’t know, hey? 
Well, I do. Indeed I do, sir. And you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! The idea of carrying 
things round in your mouth when you ought to 
have an egg-basket!’’ 

At a tap on Tad’s cheek an egg popped from 
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fell, cracked it, and found another canary, 
which straightway began to sing. 

In the merry outburst that followed this I 
again distinguished Mr. Lincoln’s laugh. It 
was a laugh to be remembered—full, roaring 
and hearty, as joyous as Little Rhody’s, and as 
innocent. 

After this the conjurer ruled supreme on the 
playground. The Tableau of the Union was 
forgotten. The children were fascinated, be- 
witched ; all of us were under his spell. 

He borrowed a ring from Miss Pennsylvania 
and tossed it in air. 

“Tt is gone,’’ he said. “Alas! Why am I 
such a creature of impulse? ‘To throw away a 
precious ring! Why did I give way to my evil 
prompting? But, deary, forgive me. Go, pluck 
me a rosebud, and say you forgive me.’’ 

With grave doubt. showing in her face, Miss 
Pennsylvania brought the rosebud and handed 
it to him. 

‘*Yes!’? he cried. ‘‘I feel that we are saved. 
Blow upon the bud, if you please—so—ah, it 
opens! Look, look, my pretty! Here is your 
lost ring in the rose!’’ 

Then he converted an odd-looking cane that 
he carried into a wand. 

‘*See, my. pretty one, see! There is nothing 
in your pocket—no, nothing whatever. Shall 
I fill it with candy for you? Wait till I touch 
it with my stick.”’ 

He waved the stick magically in air, thrust 
one end of it into the pocket, and lo! when he 
had drawn it forth, sugar-plums* and 
lozenges came overflowing out of the 
pocket upon the grass. 

‘*But, no,’’ he cried, shaking his 
head, ‘‘this will not do at all! One 
girl’s candy is not enough for twenty. 
For how can it be, since one was but 
the twentieth part of twenty when I 
went to school? Yes, yes, my dears, 
you must have more! Oh, if I only had 
a platter! If —’’ 

He™paused and looked at a colored 
‘aunty’? who had just come upon the 
scene. She had been sent from the 
cottage to tell the children that the coach 
was ready to take them back to Wash- 
ington. 

He ran up to her, and with a cry of 
apprehension snatched a mouse from her 
bandanna handkerchief. 

Thewhildren sent up a shout that must 
have been heard beyond the limits of the 
grounds. 

“‘I’s gwine right erway from hyar,’’ 
said the good aunty. ‘‘How dat man 
know ’bout dat mouse ?’’ 

And off she ran, and the conjurer 
resumed his efforts to supply the com- 
pany with candy. 

‘‘Oh, if I only had a platter!’’ said 
he. ‘‘But my hat! Ha! I will smash 
it! Sol Now we haveadish. I have 
made a dish of my poor hat. A hand- 
kerchief, if you please.’’ 

He took Tad’s handkerchief, nipped 
it at the middle with thumb and fore- 
finger, and let the folds fall upon the hat. 
Then, with a flourish, he lifted the 
handkerchief, and as he did so there 
came out of it a shower of bonbons in 
red, white and blue. 

By this time night was falling, and 
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‘‘Signor Antonio Blitz, who has long wished 
to see and clasp by the hand a man whom he 
loves.’’ 

Again Mr. Lincoln’s laugh rang out. 

‘Blitz!’ he tried. ‘‘Why, of course it’s 
Signor Blitz—the most famous man in America! 
How many children have you made happy, 
Signor Blitz?’’ 

‘*Thousands and tens of thousands of them, 
I think.’’ 

‘“‘And how many have I made unhappy? 
Thousands and tens of thousands, I fear. But 
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‘Spe HE Stoss Pond 
oe 3 lots, up to the 
=——— northeast of 
the old farm in Maine, had been at one time 
covered with a fine growth of pine. Lumber- 
men, however, had cut it off forty years before 
my time, all except one tree, a grand old pine, 
which stood near the deep ravine of Stoss Pond 
Brook. 

At first view it might have been thought 
sentiment which had led the woodsmen to spare 
this one last pine of all the thousands so ruth- 
lessly slaughtered for lumber; but the real 
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| it?s each to his duty in this world; and I’m 
trying to do mine.’’ 

Late that night, while I was still urging our 
questionable plan upon the most sagacious man 
I have ever known,—a man whose mind was 
perfect in its clearness and logical grasp,—some 
Gettysburg telegrams reached the cottage. 

“‘T reckon Signor Blitz and his pigeon told 
the truth,’’ said the President, after he had 
read them. ‘‘We’ve won the battle, and, by 
God’s mercy, I: feel that we’ve won the war.’’ 


tah 
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Ne \ 
common-school educa- NSS 
tion was all that he * = 
felt able to give us. 
Now nothing so sharpens a boy’s wits as an 
|awakening ambition to obtain an education ; 
' nothing puts him more keenly on the lookout to 
make a dollar. That afternoon at the pond our 
|taik turned to plans for earning money. It 
| was with this in mind that we stopped to look 
| at the old pine. 
| ‘*I’m pretty sure that tree’s got three thousand 
| feet of lumber in it,’? Addison remarked. ‘‘It’s 
| worth forty dollars a thousand after it’s hauled 
and sawed. There’s a hundred dollars’ 
worth of lumber in that tree if we could 














only get it out.’’ 

‘*That’s where the hitch comes,’’ I 
said. ‘‘It leans ten feet out of plumb. 
It is bound to fall into that gully.’’ 

‘*‘There ought to be some way of 
getting it,’? Addison said. ‘‘Let’s ask 
the old squire if he will let us have it.’’ 

Accordingly, as we sat at supper that 
night, after speaking of the young cattle, 
Addison said: : 

‘Sir, may we have Stess Pond pine 
for our school expenses next spring ?’’ 

The old squire laughed. 

“T have looked at that tree many a 
time,’’ said he. ‘‘Samson himself could 
not push it over this way; and it would 
be a pity to smash it up in the gully.’’ 

‘*But may we have it if we can fell 
it this way?’’ Ad asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the squire, ‘‘if you can 
fell it this way.’’ 

Addison said no more ; but afterward, 
between ourselves, we talked it over. 
By chopping a searf into a leaning tree, 
on the side toward which you wish it to 
fall, then sawing: into it on the other 
side, and driving in steel wedges, such 
as are used in splitting four-foot logs for 
cord-wood, a tree can be forced over 
when it does not lean too heavily. But 
I do not believe that Stoss Pond pine 
could have been made to fall south by 
that method. It leaned too heavily to 
the gully, and was too large a tree to be 
lifted over by wedges. 

We thought also of using a tackle and 
blocks, attaching one block high up in 
the tree, and making the ground block 
.fast to another tree, a hundred feet or 
more away, on the south side. When 





once more word came from the cottage ° 

that the coach was in readiness. But 

as the company was about to disperse, 

the conjurer approached Mr. Lincoln himself. 
‘*Mr. President,’’ he said, with a low bow, | 

“it is not unseemly, I hope, that we should 


thus enjoy ourselves with the innocents at a | axmen had despaired of making it fall the other | plan. 


moment when the nation’s fate hangs in the | 
balance. No, I can see from your looks, sir, | 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 
IT WAS A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


reason was much more prosaic. The pine 
stood within about ten feet of the brink of the 
ravine, and leaned so heavily over it that the 


way. 
If it fell across the ravine great difficulty 


all was ready the pine could be cut 

nearly off, and a horse, or four men, 

set to haul on the tackle-rope. In that 
| way the pine might perhaps have been pulled 
over in the right direction. 

But many practical difficulties attended this 
We should have to purchase five hundred 
| feet of strong rope; and there was the liability 
| that the blocks might be smashed by the tree 





that you regard our play as harmless. Yet I | would have attended getting the heavy logs out; | trunk falling on them. Fifteen dollars’ worth 


understand where your thoughts are. Your 
thoughts are upon great events—your heart is 
with our noble army. Have you heard, sir, 
the issue of the great struggle at Gettysburg ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘but if it lies 
within the province of your magic to disclose 
it to me, I shall thank you to do so.’’ 

‘*Pardon me, then, if I remove your hat.’’ 

It was a long reach for the man, and he 
was obliged to stand on tiptoe; but he suc- 
ceeded in taking off the President’s hat, out 
of which he drew a beautiful pigeon, perfectly 
white. 

‘*T was convinced of it!’’ cried the conjurer. 
“*T felt it in my bones. And here, sir, under 
one of our messenger’s wings, is a despatch for 
you. Oblige me by reading it; the light still 
lingers.’’ 

‘*The light still lingers over all the land if 


this be true,’’ said Mr. Lincoln. ‘‘It is from 
General Meade, children.’’ 
**And, oh, what does he say? What does he 


say ?’? asked a dozen voices at once. 

‘*Vietory! Just one word, children—vic- 
tory!” 

A little later, as the whole party moved 
toward the cottage, Mr. Lincoln whliispered in 
my ear, ‘‘Who is he? He came with you, 
didn’t he?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said I. 

Thereupon I ran after the magician and led 
him back to the President. 

‘*Mr. Lincoln, this is Mr. —’’ said I. 





‘* Blitz, sir, if you please,’’ said the magician. 


moreover, the trunk would be likely, in falling, 
to be so broken and shattered as to be unfit for 
boards. 


They therefore let it stand, and went their | 


ways to other lots. 

The gorge of the brook was perhaps forty feet 
deep, steep-sided and rocky, the brook being a 
roaring torrent in spring-time, but later in the 
season a fine stream for trout. So Stoss Pond 
pine, as we called it, stood unmolested, although 
valuable. Passing lumbermen often looked it 
over, but gave it up as a bad bargain. Nature 
had protected it quite effectually. The tree 
was probably two centuries old, a white pine, 
more than three feet in diameter, tall and with- 
out a limb for forty or fifty feet. In our time it 
increased in size but slowly, if ateall. 

One day late in October, 1872, my cousin 
Addison and I had gone up to Stoss Pond to 
gather a basketful of high-bush cranberries, 


| of extra line would be required for so long a 
| haul. 

| We did not like to pay out so much money, 
having, indeed, very little of our own. 

Time passed till the second day after presi- 
dential election, and the first thing I heard in 
our room that morning was Addison singing 
out, ‘‘General Grant’s elected again—and I 
know how we can push down Stoss Pond 
pine!’’ 

‘*How?”’ said I, passing over the election 
news, which did not seem to have much to do 
with the pine. 

“Pll show you when we get up there!’’ 
eried Addison. ‘‘I’ve got a ‘Samson’ that’ll 
push it over.’’ 

**Did you dream it out?’’ said L 

**No, no!’’ said he. ‘‘It came to me all at 
| once this morning. It’s with levers. I know 
| just how we can do it. See here,’’ and he got 
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for the lever, the other for the lifter, and the 
one for the lever will have to be thirty feet 
long.’’ 

Higher up the mountainside there was a thick 
growth of spruce, and here we cut the two 
poles. The longer one was fully five inches in 
diameter, and very heavy; but as the way was 
down-hill, we contrived to drag it to the pine. 
The ‘‘lifter’’ was not as large and but twenty 
feet in length—our ax-handles had each a two- 
foot measure laid off on them. 

Directly on the brink of the ravine, and hence 
about ten feet from the butt of the pine, stood 
a little hornbeam tree, four or five inches in 
diameter. 

“*That’s good,’’ said Addison. ‘‘We will fell 
that and cut the stump off square. It will do 
for the fulcrum of the lever.’’ 

I now began to understand it all a little 
better. The long arm of the lever was to 
extend out over the gully; it was to rest on the 
hornbeam stump. ‘The lifter was to stand on 
the short arm of the lever, and have the upper 
end of it ‘‘toed’’ in a notch cut into the pine 
trunk twenty feet from the ground. 

But by this time not a few difficulties began 
to arise. We needed a ladder, some bits of rope 
and several spike-nails, and were obliged rather 
reluctantly to give up the undertaking for the 
time being and return home—two miles and a 
half. 

We had made a beginning, however, and at 
the dinner-table the old squire became so much 
interested in Addison’s account of the experi- 
| ment that he announced his intention of return- 
jing with us. I now imagine that the old 
gentleman had fears lest we might be injured 
by our contrivance. 

We did not want him to go, but said nothing 
outright. Our cousin Halstead, who had been 
away or a visit, returned that forenoon, and 
he, too, went along. 

As there were four of us, we hitched up one 
of the work-horses and drove most of the way by 
a cart road through the pasture-lands. We took 
a ladder, bits of rope and spikes, and also a 
strong five-bushel apple-basket, a use for which 
we had begun to foresee. 

Addison had been afraid that the old squire 
would pooh-pooh the plan; but after looking it 
over for some time, he said that he should not 
wonder if it worked well. We were then both 
very glad that he had come, so as to bear a 
hand with us at raising the long lever into 
position. 

This really required the strength of all four 
of us. It was a long, heavy stick, and it was 
| necessary to set it projecting over the ravine at 
| an angle of about thirty degrees. 
| ‘To get as great leverage as possible, we made 
the short arm of the lever but two feet and the 
| long arm twenty-eight feet. i 
| After the notch was cut, twenty feet up the 
| trunk of the pine, the upper end of the lifter 
| stick was fitted to it and the lower end adjusted 
|to the short arm of the lever. To hold it in 
place there, it was toed in with spikes, so that 
| if any jostle occurred it would not slip off. 

The lever was also toed loosely to the fulcrum, 
so that it would not slip aside. 

An hour or more was occupied getting Samson 
in trim for work. Afterward the big basket 
was slung on the long arm of the lever, so that 
it could be slid out to the extreme end of it, 
over the ravine. Then, setting to work, we 
began bringing up stones from the bed of the 
gully to fill the basket, until we had in it what 
the old squire estimated at five hundred pounds’ 
weight. 

Under this strain the lever sprang visibly, 
and the lifter showed signs of buckling. It 
might well be so, for if our estimates were cor- 
rect, we were applying a pressure of seven 
thousand pounds against the pine trunk. 

Samson being seated, as it were, with his 
shoulder to the pillar, the next thing was to 
undercut the pine. Addison now began chop- 
ping a searf on the south side, while I cut one 
| opposite, and a little higher, on the side next 
|the gully. As the foot of the lifter was set 
| between eight and nine feet back from the tree, 
| there was space to swing an ax on that side. 

It is no light task to cut down a tree three 
| feet in diameter. Addison and I were fully an 
| hour opening our two scarfs. So heavily did 
| the pine lean back toward the gully that the 
searfs had very nearly met at the heart before 
the steady lift of the levers prevailed over the 
counterweight and overcame the inclination to 
fall to the north. 

Halstead and the old squire sat looking on in 
| some little anxiety. It was a critical moment. 
| We all had doubts as to the result. Then 
| slowly the lofty top moved over to the south. 

| **She’s going over!’? shouted Halse. ‘‘Hur- 














from a bog there, for household jelly, and to | a little block of wood and two sticks, and then | rah!’ 


look after some young cattle that had been 
pastured during the summer in the openings 
about the pond. 

As we were looking for the young stock, now 
grown quite wild and shy, we went past the 
solitary old pine, and were led to stop and 
contemplate it with a speculative eye. For at 
this time Addison and I had begun to attend | 
Waynor Academy, and cherished hopes of fit- 
ting for college—then deemed a somewhat bold 
design. 

The old squire had intimated to us pretty | 
plainly that if we went to college at all we| 


| proceeded to illustrate his Samson against a 
| chair post. 

| I could see neither head nor tail to the plan, | 
but was inclined to take Addison’s word for it, | 


| ‘Run, boys!’’ cried the old squire. ‘‘Run 
back out of the way!’’ 
Ponderously and slowly at first, then faster, 


with a sudden downward rush, the giant of 


| since he was always the mechanical genius of | two centuries fell southward and struck the 


| the family. 


That morning, however, after breakfast, the | 


| old squire set us to bank up the stable and out- 


buildings for winter. It was an all-day job: 
but the next forenoon we ground our axes and | 
started for Stoss Pond. Addison explained a 
little as we went on. 

‘*The first thing wanted is two spruce poles,’’ | 


earth with a crash! 

Our Samson had done its work well; and it 
may be that others who have leaning trees to 
fell will find the scheme advantageous. From 
this pine we cut five fifteen-foot logs and one 
other, smaller and shorter. It made a little 
less than three thousand feet of boards, and 
the sum which we realized from it was about 


should have to pay our own way there. A/|said he. ‘‘T'wo strong, stiff spruce poles, one | seventy dollars. 


















OD made the 
country and 
== man made the 

town.’’ These words, 

written more than a cen- 
tury ago, give voice to 
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a sentiment which has 
been deep-rooted in the 
minds of men ever since 


the first city was built. And as an outgrowth 


of this sentiment, the belief has been very gen- | 
erally accepted that nearness to nature and the | 
environments of rural existence exert a benign | 


influence upon heart and character not found in 
the rush and noise of city life. 

This belief is too well justified to be regarded 
as fanciful or imaginary. Beyond all question 
the agencies which have been especially pofent | 
in the elevation and refinement of human nature 
have derived their life and impulse from rural | 
surroundings. The most sympathetic and tender | 
charms of song and story have been born of the | 
inspiration of field, wood and stream; and in 
such associations as these the highest purposes 
and noblest ideals have grown strong. 


Nor is it alone the beautiful and more refined | 
traits of humanity that have thus been developed | 


and cultivated. ‘‘God made the country ;’’ and | 
He so made it and set it in order that it has an | 


affinity with every side of man’s nature for its | 
Thus it is that the incidents of | 


betterment. 
country life not only stimulate the delicate and 
lovable features of human character, but promote 
and foster mental vigor, wholesome self-reliance, 
sturdy pertinacity, unflinching courage and faith 
in honest endeavor. 

The relationship of rural conditions which 
produce these qualities to success in the rugged 
and stern realities of life is indicated by the 
fact that a large proportion of all those who in 
town and city have won professional honors or 
wealth have been of country birth and breeding. 

This is a matter of common knowledge. It 
was brought home to me in a most impressive 
way a number of years ago, when, on an anni- 
versary of the founding of a leading medical 
society in the city of New York, I addressed | 
a large assemblage of distinguished physicians | 
and surgeons representing the most advanced | 
stages of medical and surgical science. 


In my desire to say something not entirely | 


unrelated to the occasion, and intending at the 
same time to keep on ground somewhat familiar 
to me, I spoke of the country doctor—of his 
devotion, his methods, his services, and the place 
he earned in the affections of those he served. 

I confess I was unprepared for the immediate 
and unmistakable assurance I received that I 


had no monopoly of familiarity with the phase | 


of rural life which I had recalled; and it sub- 
sequently came to my knowledge that I had 
simply reminded a large number of my audience 
of their own observations or experience in coun- 
try homes. 

I have referred to an affinity between man’s 
unperverted nature and the country, regarded 
as distinctively the work of God. It has 
always seemed to me that very satisfactory | 
evidence of such affin- 


| if we rest alone upon a 
| general conception of the 
collateral relationship be- 
tween rural influences 
and the public weal, we 
| cannot fail to recognize 

these influences as largely 
| affecting the success of 

our experiment of popu- 
| lar government. There is, 


however, a more 
| direct and palpable relationship between at 
least one of the distinct products of rural life 


| and our political conditions. 
the country lawyer. 

It is not difficult to discover a sort of kinship 
| between legal pursuits and political service. 
| We therefore should not be surprised to find that 
the legal profession has always been the most 
| extensive reservoir from which our nation’s 
| constructive and § guiding political leadership has 
been drawn. 


This product is 


The Eighteen Lawyer Presidents. 


F the fifty-six representatives of the 
@ revolting colonies who signed the Dec- 

laration of Independence, twenty-nine 
had studied law. There were fifty-five dele- 
gates who actually took part in the convention 
which framed our Constitution, and thirty-three 
of these were lawyers. 

Since our beginning as a nation there have 
been twenty-five incumbents of the presidential 
office. Of these, eighteen were members of the 
legal profession in their respective states. Nine- 
teen lawyers are found among the twenty-six 
| Vice-Presidents who have been elected. 
| It may be safely said, without giving further 

details, that fully as great a proportion of the 
| legal fraternity will be found among those who 
| have filled Cabinet positions and other important 
places in our government. 

While this presentation furnishes abundant 
evidence of a connection between legal training 
and active participation in public affairs, it does 
not, standing alone, altogether fairly meet the 
needs of our especial topic. We have to do with 
the prominence in national affairs of country 
lawyers as distinguished from lawyers belong- 
ing in large towns and cities. 

It may well be said that as between these 
two divisions of the legal fraternity, a review 
of the early stages of our nation’s history does 
not afford a basis for just comparison, since at 
that time our towns and cities were few, and 
our rural population in all walks of life was 
greatly predominant. 
| This point is well taken; but it by no means 
follows that we are driven away from historical 

reference in dealing 














ity is supplied by the 
fact that the impres- 


sions made on the 
mind and heart by 
early rural associa- 


tions are so deep and 
lasting that no lapse 
of time or change of 
circumstance can ef- 
face them. 

How often it is that 
one who has grown 
old in the wearing 
trade and speculation 
of the city, or in the 
pursuit of the honor 
and fame its larger 
opportunities promise, 
turns to the memory of 
his boyhood days in 
the country as his most 
satisfying and perhaps 
his only source of com- 
fort and refreshment ; 
and how often it hap- 
pens that after wealth 
or honors have been 
won, and the contem- 
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with our subject. No 
one can question, for 
instance, the valu- 
able bearing of the 
statement that of the 
fourteen lawyer 


guration of 
than one-half came 
from the ranks of 
country practice. 
Iam, moreover, con- 
vinced that an exami- 
nation as to other 
important members of 
our public service 
since the date men- 


sults equally pertinent 
and forceful. 

It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be more profit- 
able and interesting to 








plation of death suc- 
ceeds the fitful fever of life’s activities, the 
thought of final rest and peace associates itself 
with a mental picture of some well-remembered 
old country churchyard. It was Edmund Burke 
who wrote, ‘‘I had rather sleep in the southern 
corner of a little country churchyard than in the 
tomb of all the Capulets.’’ 

I have thus far only intended to suggest that 
rural life and its influences should be regarded 
as creative forces, constantly acting on the 
character and conduct of individuals, without 
especial regard to their classification. I believe 
these forces are more potent and beneficent as 
they more nearly retain their undiluted and dis- 
tinetive separateness; and that besides their 
effect on the individual, they indirectly involve 
much larger results—especially as they are re- 
lated to American national life and conditions. 

In a country like ours, where the people rule, 
a great number of individuals cannot be subjected 
to a moral force without implicating to a greater 
or less extent our public interests. Therefore, 





submit, in aid of our 
FROM A OAGUERREOTYPE IN POS- di alt . ~~ 
SESSION OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. iscussion, certain 

conditions within 

present observation, 


and to recall a few notable and not too remote 
examples of ‘‘*The Country Lawyer in National 
Affairs. ’’ 

The Senate of the United States during the last 
Congress, in its total membership of ninety, 
contained fifty-three lawyers, only sixteen of 
whom resided in large cities. Twenty-four of 
the remaining thirty-seven, or nearly one-half 
of the entire number of lawyers in the body, 
resided in communities of less than ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven lawyers were 
elected to the House of Representatives in the 
same Congress. Of these, only sixty-two were 
residents of large cities. One hundred and 
forty-eight, or considerably more than one-half of 
the entire number, resided in towns and villages 
whose population numbered ten thousand or 
less. 

All the six members who during the last 
twenty-five years have been selected by that 
body to the powerful and influential position 





in- 
cumbents of the pres- | 
idency since the inau- | 
Andrew | 
Jackson in 1829, more | 


tioned would yield re- | 
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hearts, clear heads and 
patriotic impulses which 
grow strong in rural en 
vironment. 

I believe legal study 
and practice in the coun 





of Speaker have 
lawyers residing 
places whose population 
at the time was less than 
forty thousand, and in 
three instances less than 
twelve thousand. 

When we pass from 
general classification to 
| the mention of fairly recent individual instances 
tending to establish the prominence and influence 
of the country lawyer in national politics, while 
many will be overlooked, we readily recall 
Henry Clay of Lexington, Kentucky ; Thomas 
H. Benton of St. Louis, Missouri (which had a 
population of less than seven thousand when 
he was elected to the Senate); Silas Wright of 
Canton, New York; William H. Seward of Au- 
burn, New York; John Sherman of Mansfield, 
Ohio; Thaddeus Ste- 


try are calculated to 

sharpen all these quali- 

ties, and that this is 

been their usual effect. I know that the struggle 
in| for a livelihood from the practice of law in 


the country, and the almost endless number of 
practical things which the country lawyer must 
learn in contests involving every and 
business question, prepare him, as no other 
conditions can, to deal intelligently and usefully 
with the various and widely separated questions 
met with in the public service. 

He has an advantage in this 
members of the profession in large cities, because 
legal work is there largely specialized; and 
because of less distracting surroundings he 
apt to be not only more thoughtfully, but more 
patriotically interested and active in political 
matters. 

I believe that in the absence of too many 
labor-saving devices in his profession, and with 
more dependence upon hard work, the country 

practitioner, as distin- 


social 


regard ovel 


is 





vens of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; George 
F. Edmunds of Bur- 
lington, Vermont; 
John A. Andrew, the 
country-bred war gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts : 
Andrew G. Curtin of 
Bellefonte, Pennsylva- 
nia, the war governor of - 
that sfate, and Roscoe 
Conkling of Utiea, 
New York—all of 
whose names fittingly 
embellish the catalogue 
in which they are here 
placed. 

I have reserved for 
final mention the names 
of two transcendently 
great Americans whose 
careers and public serv- 
ice supply unaided the 
most convincing proof 
of the greatness in pub- 
lie life which is within 
reach of the country 
lawyer. 








LINCOLN 
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guished from his city 
brother, develops 
greater self-reliance and 
homespun industry, 
and greater tenacity of 
wholesome, clearly 
wrought out convic- 
tions—all of which are 
exceedingly important 
traits when carried into 
public life. 

I am also of the opin- 
ion that the study of 
individual ways and 
means, which the mod- 
erate income of the 
country lawyer makes 
necessary, and a famil- 
iarity with the simple, 
inexpensive manner of 
living prevalent in rural 
communities, tend to 
foster ideas of frugality 
and economy which, 
although too frequently 
left at home when pub- 
lic instead of private 
expenditures are unde 








Daniel Webster was a 
country lawyer. He had reached the age of 
thirty-four years when he left rural surround- 
ings in the State of New Hampshire to enter 
the broader field of legal practice in the city of 
Boston. Before that time he had laid broad 
and deep the foundations of professional fame, 
and had displayed on the floor of Congress the 
| Powers which afterward moved a nation to 
| wonder and admiration. 

He was a devotee of country life, and he 
brought to the public service such inspiration 
as God gives to those who love His works in 
spirit and in truth. This inspiration made him 
the expounder of the Constitution, and the most 
powerful and invincible defender of our national 
life and tnity. 

And yet this leader on the highest plane of 
human endeavor has left in unpublished letters, 
written by him in the height of his fame and 
public labors, ample proof that in the midst of 
it all his thoughts constantly turned with joy 
|and unabated enthusiasm to farm and field and 

stream. His genius for supreme national service 

| won for him a solitary place in American states- 
|manship, and he lived in the atmosphere of his 
|countrymen’s idolatry; but when it came his 
| time to die, he sought with childlike yearning 
| the quiet and peace of Marshfield. 


| The Greatest of Them All. 


INCOLN, too, was a country lawyer: 
and he was called to save a nation. He 
never lost the impress of an early life 
closely surrounded by all the incidents of rural 
existence, and encompassed by the stern provi- 
dences of God. He, too, loved the country ; and 
He Who made the country gave him, in com- 
pensation, an unstinted measure of inspiration 
for the most impressive and solemn public duty. 

The deeds of these two country lawyers need 
no especial recital. They are written in the 
annals of a grateful nation, and challenge the 
admiration of mankind. And who shall say 
that the majestic forms of Webster and Lincoln, 
standing forth in the bright light of human 
achievement, do not teach the world how the 
nobility of American character is developed by 
American rural life? 

We seem now to have reached a branch of our 
subject requiring the suggestion of some reasons 
for the prominence of the country lawyer in 
public life. 

In my opinion this is partly due to the form 
and texture of our scheme of government. I 
believe that God has been ever mindful of our 
nation, and that in the beginning He so over- 
ruled the efforts of the fathers of the republic 
that they were led to set on foot a government 
so simple and so adjusted to the exigencies of 
our people that its safety and effective operation 
can be most suitably entrusted to the stout 





consideration, ought to 
inexorably insisted upon as indispensable 
to a satisfactory discharge of official duty. 

It may not be amiss to intimate also in this 
connection that the close personal intimacy and 
neighborliness of rural life and a consequent 
sensitiveness to the interests of those with whom 
they dwell, more easily persuade lawyers in the 
country that they should be willing on patriotic 
grounds to devote time and effort to official work. 


be 


In the Way of Opportunity. 


T. HESE suggestions, intended to account 
Ey in some degree for the prominence of 


the country lawyer in public affairs, 
should be promptly supplemented by the men- 
tion of another requisite to an entrance upon a 
career of political service, so imperious and con- 
trolling that it subordinates all others. I refer 
to the factor of opportunity. 

Without this all other advantages are ineffi- 
cient. Under our system of government, which 
gives the people the selection of their public 
agents, it is only through its bald perversion 
that any one, however well-fitted and wherever 
located, can in the absence of legitimate oppor- 
tunity break his way into political importance. 

Undoubtedly there has been a multitude of 
country lawyers endowed with latent power, 
‘‘the applause of listening senates to com- 
mand,’’ of whom, because opportunity failed 
them, it may be said: ° 


Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
Nevertheless, opportunity has come to thou- 
sands of them, and I believe that, as a general 
proposition, it can safely be affirmed that country 
lawyers are more in the way of such opportunity 
than city members of the fraternity. 

In the first place, a lawyer in a rural com- 
munity occupies by virtue of his profession a 
position of mark. The intricacies of the law, 
with which he is supposed to be familiar, are 
mysteries to those about him; and differences 
among neighbors take on a serious aspect when 
one side or the other invokes his interposition. 
Besides, he argues cases before the ‘‘high court’’ 
and makes speeches before juries in the court 
house, and sometimes before those assembled at 
political meetings. 

It is curious to observe how lasting and 
favorable an impression is made in such cireum- 
stances by a lawyer of the neighborhood who 
can not only talk in public, but who can talk 
loud and long. I knew very well, years ago, 
an able country lawyer in Erie County, New 
York, who could do this, and do it well. He 
was so extensively and affectionately known 
that we all called him ‘‘Uncle Jim.’’ 

When he was elected district attorney of the 
county, he removed to Buffalo, and thereafter 
served a city constituency with ability and 
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efficiency as a member of the state Senate and as 
a Representative in Congress. 

After his removal to the city he occasionally 
delighted his old friends in the country by 


and serve the country well in public place. 
Of course it cannot be reasonably claimed that 
city members of the legal fraternity are altogether 


addressing them on pending political issues. 
I recall the forcible description of one of those 
meetings given by an enthusiastic participant. 


negligent of public and political duty; on the 
contrary, instances are numerous in which they 


service. Nor can it be safely asserted that every 
country lawyer’s 


He reached his climax when he said: 

‘Uncle Jim was there. He talked more than 
two hours, and you could have heard him a 
quarter of a mile.’ 


| no one can deny that some of them have proved 
This ability to make what is called ‘‘a good | 


disgracefully recreant and shamefully dishonest. 
speech’’ is not only something which in and of | We should also take into account, in connection 
itself is impressive and attractive to those by | | with the large proportion of country lawyers in 
whom the country lawyer is surrounded, but | our highest legislative bodies, the fact that a 
these good people are also apt to look upon it |.majority of all the districts represented are 
as a qualification intimately related to the suc- | largely made up of rural population. 
cessful discharge of any public duty. In conclusion, and after every fair concession 
If the conditions I have mentioned do not | and allowance has been made, it still remains 
constitute opportunity they certainly lead directly | established beyond controversy that in national 
to it. Whether a movement toward the country | affairs the country lawyer has had and still has 
lawyer’s entrance upon political life originates | an astonishing and significant amount of power 
in his own laudable ambition or owes its initia- | and direction ; that the practice of law ina rural 
tive to the patriotic suggestion of others, in either community is calculated to strengthen mental 
case the prospect of his success will be greatly | traits which increase the promise of usefulness 
enhanced by his reputation among his neigh-|in public life; and that there are influences 
bors, the close intimacies created by incidents emanating from God through the works of His 
of his legal practice, the devotion of those whom | | creation, which if recognized, and received with 
he has faithfully and generously served, and|a pure and open heart, will peint the way to 


a prevalent assurance on the part of those whom | 


the greatest and grandest statesmanship. 


THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER NINE. 








#” HAT do you mean, Jefferson 
Me) Birch, by saying such a 
=———— thing?’ Lucy’s tone was 
one of mingled anger and fright. 

**T mean,’’ said Jeff, coolly, ‘‘that if 


coming down here to meet George Jarvis were | cation, and she continually dragged him under"! | mad idea of jumping into that boat. 
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sunk out of sight Jeff had her by the 


get her head above water. She was 
struggling with all her fierce young 
strength, crazed with fright and suffo- 


what you were proud of doing, you wouldn’t | in her blind attempts to pull herself up by him. 


try to cover it up. Do you know, Lu, I’m 
tremendously sorry you find any fun in a 
thing like that.’’ 

‘*Dear me,’’— Lucy tried hard to assume 
her usual self-confident manner,—‘‘who 
appointed you guardian of young ladies ?’’ 

“The trouble is—well—you’re not a 
young lady yet. You’re only a girl. If 
you were a real grown-up young lady 
there’d be nothing I could do about your 
stealing out at this late hour to meet a 
young man except to laugh and think my 
own thoughts. But since you’re only a 
girl —’’ 

‘You can insult me!’’ Lucy was very 
near tears now—angry, mortified tears. 

**T don’t mean to insult you, and I think 
you know that. If anybody has insulted 
you it’s the boy who asked you to meet 
him here. He must have been the one to 
propose it, of course, and you thought it 
would be fun. Lu, when I found this out 
I should have gone straight to my sister 
Charlotte and told her to come and meet 
you here instead of myself if I hadn’t 
known how it would disappoint her. She 
would have taken it to heart much more * 
seriously than you can realize. She’s enter- 
tained you all winter and spring, and the 
responsibilities of looking after you and 
Ran have been on her shoulders. She’s 
tried hard to give you a good time, too.’’ 

Lucy turned and walked deliberately 
away down the path toward the boat- 
landing. 

‘I’m bungling it,’’ thought Jeff, uncom- 
fortably, and stood still, waiting. ‘‘Per- 
haps I ought to have let Evelyn tackle the | 
business, after all.’’ 

Lucy walked out upon the landing, where the | 
Butterfly swung lazily in the wash of the 
current. Suddenly, quite without warning, 
she ran the length of the little pier and leaped 
for the boat. It had looked an easy distance, 
but as she made the jump she realized too late 
that the interval of water between pier and boat 
was wider than it had looked in the moonlight. 
With a scream and a splash she went down, 
and an instant later Jeff, dashing down the 
pier, saw only a widening circle gleaming 
faintly on the water. 

He flung off his coat, tore off his low shoes, 
and waited. 
just where the pier ended, and the depth was 
fully twenty feet. Moment after moment went 
by while he watched breathlessly for the appear- 
ance of the girl at the surface. The current 
was strong a few feet out, and his gaze swept 
the water for some distance. When he caught 
sight of the break in the surface which told 
him what he wanted, it was even farther down- 
stream than he had calculated. 

‘‘T mustn’t risk this alone,’’ he thought, 
quickly, and gave several ringing shouts for 
Just, whom he knew to be only two or three 
hundred yards up-shore. Then he made his 
plunge, swimming furiously to get below the 
place where the girl’s white-clad form had risen, 
that he might be at hand when his chance came 
again. 

The current helped him, and so did the moon- 
light on the water. It was in the very center 
of a glinting spot of light that Lucy came to 
the surface the second time. Before she had 


The river-bottom shelved suddenly | go 





When he could get breath he shouted again, 
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he aims to represent that he will honor them | 


| have rendered the highest and best political | 


advent in public affairs has | 
been an undiluted blessing to the body politic; | 





skirts, and was. working desperately to | 


| 


coming out all right!’’ gave them leave, neither | 
dared draw a good breath for himself. 

Just was wondering what he and Jeff were 
to say, but his brother was heaping reproaches 
upon himself, and sternly holding Jeff Birch 
responsible for the whole unfortunate affair. 

By the time Lucy was herself again, and able 
to breathe without distress, Evelyn had come 
flying down the path—the only other person 
roused by the distant shouts. It had been a 
day full of active sports, and everybody was 
sleeping the sleep of the weary. 
had not been roused by Andy’s departure. 

Just ran to the house for blankets; Evelyn, 


at Doctor Churchill’s direction, followed him | 


“to prepare a steaming hot drink for Lucy; and 
presently they had her in her bed, warm and 
dry, although much exhausted by her experience 
in the waters of the river, which was cold even 
on a June night. Doctor Churchill had insisted 
on calling Charlotte, but Evelyn had begged 
him to rouse nobody else, and after one look 
into her face he had agreed. 

At last, Lucy having dropped off to sleep 
under the soothing influence of the hot beverage, 
the others gathered quietly in a lower room. 
The three wet ones had acquired dry if informal 
garments, and a council had been asked for by 
Evelyn. 

‘‘It’s entirely my fault,’’ began Jeff, 
promptly, and he plunged into a brief but 
graphic account of the accident. 

‘*Tt’s not in the least your fault,’’ Evelyn 
interrupted, at last, as Jeff came to a pause 
with a repetition of his self-condemnation. 
“‘Tt’s mine, if anybody’s. 


stead of trying to keep it quiet.’’ 

‘*My meeting her down there alone was en- 
tirely my plan,’’ began Jeff again; but this 
time it was his sister Charlotte who interrupted. 

‘‘Neither of you is the least to blame, my 
dears,’’ she said, smiling on them both. ‘‘You 
had the best. of motives, and the plan might 


have worked out well but for the child’s sudden | 


I suppose 
| she meant to row away.’’ 
“She didn’t stop to cast off—she couldn’t 





“OF COURSE IT’S JEFF'S?” 


jand after what seemed to him an age, there 
| came a response from two directions. Just, 
running along the river bank, and Doctor 
Churchill, plunging down the hill, saw, and 
were coming to the rescue. 

‘Hold on! Hold on! 
shouted as they ran. 

Doctor Churchill, having the easier course, 
reached the bank first. Being clad only in his 
pajamas, he was unburdened by superfiuous 
clothing. With a long leap he was in the water, 
and with half a dozen vigorous strokes he had 
reached Jeff’s elbow. 

**Let go! I’ve got her!’’ he cried, and Jeff, 
spluttering and breathing hard, attempted to let 


I’m coming!’’ both 


But Lucy still fought so desperately that it 
was no easy matter to get her clutch away from 
Jeff’s clothing. By this time, however, Just 
was also in the water, and the three soon had 
the girl under control. 

‘*Keep quiet! You’re all right! Let us take 
you in!’’ called Doctor Churchill to the strug- 
gling, strangling little figure. So in a minute 
more they had her on the bank. 

‘‘Why, it’s Lucy!’’ Doctor Churchill cried 


beside her and fell to work. 

“*Yes, it’s Lucy!’’ panted Jeff. 

But there was no chance just then for expla- 
nations. For the next ten minutes he and Just 
were kept busy obeying peremptory orders. 
As under Andy’s directions they silently and 
anxiously worked over the young form upon 
the grass, they were feeling intensely grateful 
that the necessary skill had been so close at 





have got away before I should have been in | 
the boat, too,’’ objected Jeff. 

‘*That simply shows how out of her head | 
with excitement she was. But that’s all over. 
She mercifully wasn’t drowned,’’—a little in- 


voluntary shiver passed over the speaker, —‘‘and | 
we’ll hope for no serious consequences. The | 
thing now is to think how to act when she} 


wakes in the morning.’’ 


“I should say treat the whole thing like | 
Show her the | 


what it is, a childish escapade. 
silliness of it, and then let it drop, ’’ 
Churchill. 

Charlotte looked at him appealingly. 


said Doctor 


‘*Lucy and Ran go home next week,’’ she | 


“‘T hoped—I wanted so much | 


said, slowly. 


Even Charlotte | 


I should have taken | 
the whole thing to Mrs. Churchill at once, in- 








| child certainly doesn’t need any more humilia- 
‘tion just at present, and I’d like to spare her 
|all I can.’? Charlotte spoke decidedly. 

They agreed to this. Evelyn went to her 
place beside Lucy, planning an affectionate 
greeting when the younger girl should wake; 
and Charlotte, when she fell asleep, dreamed 
of Lucy until morning. 

It was quite a different Lucy who met them 
all in the morning. She showed no ill effects 
except a slight languor, and when Charlotte 
had established her in a hammock on the porch, 
| she lay there with a quiet, sober face, which 
| showed that she had been doing some thinking. 
When Jeff approached with his most deferen- 
| tial manner to inquire after her welfare, she 
astonished him by saying more simply and 
sweetly than he had dreamed possible: 

‘*T want to tell you I won’t forget what you 
did for me last night. I was foolish, I suppose. 
I—I didn’t think what I was doing was any 
harm, but I —’’ 

She choked a little and felt for her handker- 
chief. Jeff grasped her hand. He had a warm 
heart, and he had not got over the thought of 
how he should have felt if he had not been able 
to rescue the girl he had attempted to lecture. 
His answer to Lucy was very gentle: 

‘*We’ll never think of it again. I’m awfully 
thankful it all ended well. 
me for frightening you, I’ll say that I’m sure 
you’re really a sensible little girl, and I sha’n’t 
lie awake nights worrying over your taking 
midnight strolls.’’ 

His tone was not priggish, and his smile 
was so bright that Lucy took heart of grace, 
and said, earnestly, ‘‘You needn’t. I don’t 
| want any more,’’ and buried her face in her 
pillow. 

But it was not to cry, for Evelyn came by. 
Jeff called to her, and between them they soon 
had Lucy smiling. Before the day was over 
she had had a little talk with Charlotte, in 
which the young married woman came nearer 
to the heart of the girl than she had ever suc- 
| costed in doing before, and Lucy learned one 
or two simple lessons she never forgot. 
| But it’s the first and last time I ever attempt 

the education of the young girl,’’ declared 
Jeff, solemnly, to Evelyn, that afternoon, 
as they gathered armfuls of old-fashioned 
June roses for the decoration of the porch. 

**Don’t feel too badly. Lucy is going 
to value your respect very much after this, 
and I think you’!l be able to give it to her. 
A girl who has no older brother misses a 
great deal, I think. I don’t know what I 

* should have done without mine,’’ answered 
Evelyn, reaching up to pull at a pink 
cluster far above her head. 

‘*Let me get that for you,’’ and Jeff’s 
long arm easily grasped the spray and drew 
it down to her. ‘‘Well, I owe a lot to my 
sisters, that’s sure.’’ 

With quite a knightly air he cut the fair- 
est bud at hand, and gave it to her, saying 
quietly, ‘‘You wouldn’t like it if I said 
anything soft and sentimental, but you 
won’t mind if I tell you that you seem to 
me a lot like that bud there—that’s going 
to blossom some day.’’ 

He knew it pleased her, for the quick 
color told him so. But she answered 
lightly : 

**As yet I’m quite content to be only a 
bud. Your sister Celia is the opening rose. 
Isn’t she lovely? Here’s one just like her. 
Take it to her and tell her I said so, will 
you add 

She plucked the rose and motioned to 
where Celia was coming alone along the 
orchard road, Frederic Forester having 
just left her for a quick trip to town. Jeff 
laughed, took the rose and the message, 

| and brought back Celia’s thanks. Evelyn met 
‘him with her full basket, and the rose-picking 
was over 

**She says to tell you you’re a flatterer, but 
| being a woman, she likes it—and you,’ said 
Jeff, taking her basket away. 

Doctor Forester’s party had lasted eight days 
now, and his guests were planning how to make 
| the most of the time remaining, when Doctor 
Churchill came spinning out in the middle of a 
Thursday morning with a letter. Mrs. Peyton 
| had sent word that Randolph and Lucy were 
to meet her in a distant city, thirty-six hours’ 
|ride away. From there the trio were to proceed 
to their home. 

‘*They will have to leave this evening in 


If you’ll forgive 








to send Lucy away with—I can’t express it—a | order to make it,’’ Doctor Churchill announced. 


little bit higher ideals than any she has known | 


before. I thought we were succeeding; she 
has seemed more considerate and less fault- 
finding.’’ 


‘She certainly has,’’ Evelyn agreed quickly, | 


and the two looked at each other. There was 
an instant’s silence; then Just spoke: 


‘*How do you know but you’ll find her quite | 


|a different proposition when she wakes up? 
in astonishment, as he dropped upon his knees | 


A plunge like that is a sobering sort of experi- 
ence, I should say, for a girl who can’t swim. 
She may be the meekest thing on earth after 
this. 
dressing down did George Jarvis, she’s likely 
to be a changed girl.’’ 

They could not help smiling at the satisfaction 
in the boy’s voice. ‘‘He may be right,’ ad- 
mitted Doctor Churchill. 

“*At any rate, if Lucy isn’t ill to-morrow 


hand. But until the doctor’s satisfied ‘‘She’s | let’s tell nobody what has happened. The poor 





| of old. 


If it does her as much good as a lively | 


“*This letter has barely allowed time—a little 
characteristic of Cousin Lula which I remember 
She has an idea that time and tide— 
if they wait for no man—can sometimes be pre- 
vailed upon to change their schedule on account 


| of a woman.’’ 


Upon hearing the news Lucy burst into tears. 
She did not want to go, she did not want to go 
so soon—more than all, she was afraid to go 
alone. 

‘Undoubtedly some one can be found who is 
| going the same way,’’ the letter read, easily, 
| “and in any case, you can put them in charge 
of the railroad officials, who will see that they 
| make no mistakes. I cannot possibly afford to 


come so far for them.’’ 

| ‘‘Why can’t Evelyn go now, too?’’ pleaded 
| Lucy, as she and Evelyn, Charlotte and Celia 
were being conveyed on a rapid run home by 
| Frederic Forester. It had been decided necessary 























for all feminine hands to fall to work, to accom- 
plish the packing in time to get the young people 
off at nine that evening. 

‘‘Evelyn doesn’t go until next Tuesday, 
and this is only Thursday,’’ Charlotte answered, 
promptly. “ 

‘‘Five days isn’t much difference,’’ urged 
Lucey, mournfully. ‘‘And when Evelyn’s going 
right over the same road almost to our home, I 
should think she’d like to go when we do, if it 
did cut off a little. She’s been here all winter.’’ 

‘‘So have you, Lu, and you don’t want to 
go,’’ Charlotte reminded her. 

She did not say that nobody could bear to 
think of Evelyn’s departure any sooner than 
was absolutely necessary, for it was not possible 
honestly to say the same about Lucy. But 
when they reached the house, and Charlotte 
had run. up to her room to exchange her dress 
for a working frock, Evelyn came to her and 
softly closed the door. Evelyn had persuaded 
herself that she ought to accompany the others. 

‘It isn’t as if Lucy were a different sort of 
girl,’’ she argued—against her own wishes, 
for she longed to stay more than she dared to 
own. ‘‘But nobody knows how she might 
behave—if anybody tried to get to know her— 
somebody she oughtn’t to know. And besides, 
she’s afraid. It really doesn’t matter. I can 
use the extra time getting things ready for 
Thorne. Please don’t urge me, Mrs. Churchill. 
It won’t be a bit easier next week.’’ 

Gentle as she was, Charlotte had learned that 
when Evelyn made up her mind that she ought 
to do a thing, it was as good as done. So pres- 
ently Evelyn, too, was packing, her smiles at 
the remonstrances of Charlotte and Celia very 
sweet, her heart very heavy. 

‘‘Well, dear, I’ve telephoned the others at 
The Banks,’’ said Charlotte, coming into 
Evelyn’s room, having just left Lucy in an 
ecstatic condition over the decision. ‘‘You 
should have heard the dismay. Jeff and Just 
have already started home on their wheels, to 
prevent your going by main force.’’ 

This was literally true. From Doctor For- 


brother with both fists for bringing that hurt 
little look into the hazel eyes below him. ‘‘He’ll 
probably turn up just as your train gets under 
| headway, and then he’ll be the maddest fellow 
| you ever saw. Hello, I’ll bet that messenger 
| boy is looking for you!’’ as he saw Frederic 
| Forester pointing a blue-capped carrier of a 
| florist’s box toward Evelyn. He went forward, 
said Evelyn, and tried hard not to let her eyes | claimed the box, and brought it back to Evelyn. 
wander to the doors of the station. She peeped within, saw a great cluster of 

She had not seen Jeff since early in the after- | roses, and drew out a card. ‘‘Of course it’s 
noon, when, after hot argument, he had at last | Jeff’s?’’ queried Just, anxiously, and he felt 
given up trying to persuade her that she need | immense relief when Evelyn nodded. 
not go until the coming Tuesday. To Just ‘‘Well, I’m off!’’ Just gripped her hand as 
only, however, as he carried her little travelling-| the train began to move. ‘‘Good-by! I’m 
bag on board the train for her, did she say a| mighty sorry to have you go,’”’ and with lifted 
word. hat, and a hasty farewell to Lucy and Randolph, 

‘*Please tell Jeff for me,’’ she said in his | he was gone. 
ear, as he established her in the designated sec-| Evelyn smiled at him from the window, as 
tion of the sleeping-car, ‘‘that I felt very badly | he ran down the platform waving at her, but her 
not to say good-by to him. But give him my | heart was still heavy. It was very good of Jeff 
best remembrance, and say that I’m sure he | to send the flowers, but she would rather have 
must have been kept from coming by something had one hearty grasp of his friendly hand than 
he couldn’t help.’’ | all the roses in his Northern state. 

**Of course he must have been,’’ agreed Just, | 


up excuses to go along. He remembered an 
important medical convention in Washington, 
and persuaded Andy that he could get away 
for the three days’ session. Then he invited 
Charlotte and me, and convinced Mr. Frederic 
that he ought to go, too. We were only too 
willing, so here we are.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the loveliest thing that could happen,’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


THEIR MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 
















OT many years ago 

the upper heights of 
=——— Boulder Ridge, a 
spur of the Park Range, 
were little explored. The 
busy ranchmen of the valleys 
cared nothing for the pic- 


ester down to his youngest guest had come regret | turesque red ledges and 
and remonstrance. Finally, however, Doctor | castellated rocks upon its 
Forester, having called up Evelyn herself, and | summits. 


But two athletic college 
girls climbed the precipitous 
heights, and brought back 
proofs of discovery in photo- 
graphs of wild and pictur- 
esque scenes. 

Jeanne and Polly Ranyer, 
with their brother Jack’s 
ranch-house as headquar- 
ters, had spent their summer vacations 
in the vicinity of Boulder Ridge and the 
Triangle. 

They had become strong and fearless 
mountain-climbers ; and they were ex- 
pert as camera-hunters of the game 
which abounded among the mountains. 
Each had learned to stalk the deer and 
antelope with the stealth of an Arap- 
ahoe. 

One day in October they had mounted 
the southern or lower spur of ‘‘the 
Ridge,’’ and were upon one of the 
roughest bits of plateau in Colorado. 

With cameras slung to their backs, 
they were threading their way amid a 
maze of huge boulders, ‘‘cap rocks,’’ 
tumbled ledges and scrub pifions when 
there fell upon their ears a bell-like trumpeting. | squarely down upon the animals. She was in 

They sank upon the ground in tense silence, | time to see them, near the foot of the rock, 
and again, close at hand, the trumpeter boomed | rearing and striking at each other, as horses 
a shrill defiance. | often do when engaged in a pitched battle. 

This time there was an answer, a fierce, |Then with wonderful celerity, considering their 
whistling snort which came up from the slope | great size, the fighters circled about each other, 
a little way upon their right. Then followed | each swinging his great antlers in vicious side 
a fierce rush of the trumpeter away in front of | strokes, sparring for an opening. Then again 
them. They could hear the snapping of pifion | they came together with crashing horns, butting 
branches and the clatter of hard hoofs upon the | and pushing at each other in frantic and appar- 
loose stones. ently futile buckings. 

“Tt must be mountain-sheep,’’ whispered, Jeanne’s eyes took swift survey of the 
Jeanne, excitedly, ‘‘and there’s something after | ground. The elk were upon a little flat between 
them—grizzly, maybe!’’ 

**Or wolves.’’ 

Suddenly a series of shrill, rasping snorts | 
came up from below, like the alternating blasts | 
of a hoarse steam-whistle. These sounds were | 
followed by a crackle of clashing horns, by 
angry grunts and more fierce snorts. Some 
large animals were fighting on the slope not 
many rods away! 

Here was something the camera - hunters 
could not miss. They ran forward, dodging 
among the rocks and pines, eagerly alert for | 
the first sight of the fighting creatures. A | tugging in a desperate and evenly-matched fight. 
half-minute’s run brought them out upon a Knowing that their rage must be blind: indeed, 
slope where the rocks and trees were not so Jeanne moved from point to point, ‘‘finding’’ 
numerous. Here they halted to listen. Again | her view with practised eye, and pressing the 
the clack of horns and rattle of loose stones | button of her camera. 
lured them down the slope. | 

To make more certain of the coveted photo- | 


been persuaded that she was sure she was right, 
had fallen to planning what could be done to 
make the girl’s leave-taking a pleasant one for 
her to remember. 

After a little an idea seized him. He chuckled 
to himself, and fell to telephoning again. He 
had Doctor Churchill on the wire, then Char- 
lotte, Celia and his son Frederic, who had 
remained at the Birches’, finally the railway- 
station, the Pullman office, and a certain official 
of whom he was accustomed to ask favors and 
get them granted. 

**Good-by, Mrs. Fields!’’ said Evelyn Lee, 
coming out upon the back porch, where the 
doctor’s housekeeper was resting after a busy 
day’s work. ‘‘I shall never forget how good 
you’ve been to me, and I hope you won’t forget 
me.’’ 

‘*Forget you!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Fields, her 
spare, strong hand grasping tight the slender 
one held out to her. ‘‘Well, there ain’t much 
danger of that, nor of anybody else’s forgetting 
you. I’ve been about as pleased as the doctor 
and Miss Charlotte to see you pick up. You 
don’t look like the same girl that came here last 
fall.’? 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t feel much like her. Ever 
so much of it is certainly due to your good 
cooking, Mrs. Fields.’’ 

“*Tt’s so hard to take leave of you all,’’ said 
Evelyn, on the poreh, where the others were 
assembled. ‘‘I’d almost like to slip away 
without a word—only that would look so un- 
grateful. And I’m the most grateful girl alive. ’’ 

“*You needn’t say good-by to me,’’ said 
Doctor Forester, ‘‘for I’m going as far as Wash- 
ington with you.’’ He smiled at the joy which 
flashed into her face. 

‘‘Oh, are you, really ?’’ she cried. 

‘*You needn’t say good-by to me, either,’’ 
said Frederie Forester, as she turned to him, 
standing next to his father, ‘‘for I’m going, 
too.’’ 

‘*T think I’ll go along,’’ said Doctor Churchill. 

“Will you take me?’’ Charlotte was smiling 
at Evelyn’s bewildered face. 

“‘Tf Charlotte goes I shall, too,’’ supplemented 
Celia. 

Evelyn looked at them. Surely enough, al- 
though in the hurry she had not noticed it 
before, they were all in travelling dress. She 
had known they had meant to go as far as the 
city station with her; she saw now that they 
were fully equipped for the journey. And 
Washington was nearly twenty hours away! 

‘*You dear people!’? murmured Evelyn, and 
rather blindly cast herself into Mrs. Birch’s 
outstretched arms. 

There was only one thing lacking to her peace | 


HE LOWERED HIS BRANCHING HORNS AND 
CHARGED AT HER. 


and pifion shrubs scattered above, while below, 
the slope fell away again with more jutting 
rocks. 

As she stepped along the cap of the rock, 
intent upon finding the best and safest point of 
vantage for her camera, Jeanne noted a slight 
cleft which offered an easy approach. Down 
|into this she scrambled, dropping at the last 
some six or eight feet to the level. 

The moment was opportune for the young 
photographer. The huge elk were straining and 





two fragments of a ledge, with big boulders | 


your going,’ she said, ‘‘that he went to thinking | heartily, feeling like pitching into his delinquent | 





| her sheltering boulder. 
She had shifted her position four or five times 
when one of the bulls suddenly gave way, ex- | open slope, where he stood, snorting and stamp- 
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one which had been beaten, came plunging 


|down the slope. In a rush to dodge his pur- 
suer he had passed clear round the promontory 
in front of her. He went past her at great 
speed, and disappeared behind the rocks she 
had descended. 

Jeanne was backing away to get room for a 
snap shot of the pursuer when that bull came 
lunging back upon her left. He had passed 
part way round the promontory and come back. 
For a moment the enraged beast stood staring 
at the girl; then he lowered his branching horns 
and charged at her. Jeanne was within a few 
steps of the cleft she had descended. With in- 
stinctive quickness she dodged into this notch 
in the rock. 

She was not a second too soon. She flung 
herself into the narrow crevasse as the mad 
| bull crashed against the rocks. As he jammed 
his horns against the rock a point of one 
| was broken, and rattled on the stones at his 
feet. 

This seemed to infuriate him beyond measure, 
and he pushed and thrust at the frightened girl, 
turning his antlers in vicious side strokes, and 

| missing her body by only a few inches. 

_ Jeanne saw that she was saved from destruc- 
tion only by a projection of her niche which 
interfered with the bull’s stroke at the level of 
his head. If the creature should lower a horn 
and make one upward thrust, he must reach 
her. 

Should she call to Polly? This was the first 
thought that flashed into her mind. ‘‘N6, no, 
no!’’- was the answer. ‘‘Polly will be killed 

Then, as if in answer to her 


if she comes.’’ 
thought, she heard Polly’s voice calling: 

‘* Jeanne! Jeanne! Jeanne! Where are 
you, and what is the matter ?’’ 

**Stay where you are!’’ cried Jeanne. ‘‘I’m 
safe in a hole in this rock—penned in by one of 
the elk. Don’t come near, please! I’m all 
right !’’ 

But there was something in the sound of 
Jeanne’s voice which roused Polly’s fears. 
She had come out upon the slope above a 
moment before, and had seen an elk disap- 
pear behind some rocks which projected upon 
the slope below, and now she heard his horns 
grating and clacking. 

She listened to her sister’s warning, and then 
ran at full speed across the slope and mounted 
the broken promontory which Jeanne had 
climbed not three minutes before. Directly 
below she saw the angry bull, and then Jeanne, 
hugging the inner surface of her narrow shelter. 

Polly nearly swooned with fright as she saw 
the narrow margin between those gouging horns 
and her sister’s body. She shouted instantly 
and at the top of her lungs, hoping to attract 
the mad creature’s attention, to divert the attack 
even for a moment. 

Jeanne heard, and turned her face upward, 
and Polly saw that her cheeks were deadly 
white and her eyes despairing. 

‘* Don’t faint, Jeanne, don’t faint!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I’ll get him away before he can hurt 
you.’’ 

Polly turned about. There were many loose 
rocks lying at the base of the slanting promon- 
tory. She ran down and gathered one, as heavy 
as she could lift, and climbed hastily to the top. 
Poising this stone above the bull’s head, she 
flung it, and struck him squarely upon the base 
of the skull. But the stroke, heavy as it was, 
served merely to enrage the animal, and he 
clattered away at the rocks which sheltered 
Jeanne more furiously than before. 

At the distance of seventy-five or eighty 
yards Polly marked an isolated rock standing 
at a formidable height, but, as she judged, not 
too high for her to gain the top. There was 
safety there, if she could make it, and she did 
not stop to debate the matter. 

She descended at once to the upper slope and 
passed round the promontory. She ran directly 
at the bull and flung a stone against his flank ; 
and then she sprinted as.she had never run 
before, straight past the elk and down the slope, 
leaping like a frightened deer. 

Fleet, sure-footed and a fine athlete, Polly 
had measured distance and height with no un- 
certain eye. The mad bull, having a new 
object flaunted in his face, whirled and gave 
chase. It took a second or two to wheel and 
launch his great bulk. 

As it was, he crashed close upon Polly’s 
heels when she made her flying leap. The rock 
was higher than it had seemed, but the slope was 
in her favor, and Polly, scrambling upward, 
was safe upon the flat top of the boulder. - The 
bull swerved to left and plowed by down the 
slope, going several rods before he could stop. 

Polly threw herself flat upon the rock, and 
Jeanne took quick refuge behind an angle of 


The bull whirled again and returned to the 


of mind. Jeff had not appeared to bid her | graph, they separated, one going to the right | hausted with the struggle; so unexpectedly, in |ing with wrath, for several minutes. Then, 
good-by. Charlotte observed that Evelyn’s voice | and one to the left, at an angle of some degrees. | fact, that the conqueror stumbled headlong, | seeing nothing to invite further attack, he whis- 


trembled a little when she said, ‘‘Where’s Jeff? | 
Will you tell him good-by for me?’’ fighting animals. She reached an opening on | 

Charlotte answered, ‘‘He won’t fail, dear. | the slope with a jutting, broken ledge some | 
He’1l surely be at the station.’’ hundred yards below. Among the tumbled | 

But when they reached the station no Jeff | rocks of this ledge she caught a glimpse of two 
was theres Nobody seemed to notice, for the | great brown backs, humped and swaying, and 
men of the party were busy looking after various | the gleam of interlocked horns. The vanishing savored of magic. Jeanne 
details of the trip. Celia was explaining to| Two bull elk were fighting. She sped down | stood for a moment, breathless, astonished and 
Evelyn and Lucy how it had all come about. | the slope and climbed a small promontory of | triumphant; then there was a fierce clatter of 
‘Doctor Forester was so upset and sorry over | the ledge. From this perch she could look | stones at her right, and one of the elk, the 


behind the rock which Jeanne was facing. 
Instantly the other was up and after him, 
and both disappeared from sight in a twin- 
kling. 





It was Jeanne’s luck first to come upon the plowing his nose among the rocks. The defeated | tled a last shrill defiance and trotted across the 
animal whirled with lightning speed and dodged | ridge and out of sight. 


When his footfalls had ceased to reach her 
ears, Polly sat up on her rock and scanned the 
mountain slope. Jeanne quitted her shelter 
and came forward. 

**Polly Ranyer,’’ she shouted, ‘‘that was the 
quickest-witted and the bravest thing I ever 
saw done! And, O Polly, I’ve got four ex- 


posures of ’em, at short range!’’ 
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THE COUNCIL-CHAMBER AT ALGECIRAS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


(A{essttenes of souvenir postal cards have 
made it easy to send comic valentines, for 
they have put on the market cards with grotesque 
caricatures and silly rimes printed on them. 
A good rule to observe in dealing with such 
valentines is to put them in the waste-basket 
instead of in the post-office. Then there is no 
danger of hurting any one’s feelings. 

naval court martial at Annapolis has ruled 

that hazing includes not only the infliction 
of physical cruelty or pain, but any molestation 
or annoyance which makes the victim ridiculous 
in the eyes of his fellows. The ruling is in 
keeping with common sense and public feeling, 
both of which recognize that mental suffering 
may be a more serious infliction than physical 
pain. Si 
ar with Japan, according to official figures, 
cost Russia more than a billion dollars. 
The estimated expenditures for 1906 are a quarter 
of a billion more than the estimated receipts. 
Not since our Civil War has any nation had a 
greater complexity of problems to face. America 
weathered the worst of the troubles of the year 
1865. No one can predict what may happen to 
Russia, or what a revolutionary government 
might do with the national debt. 
E very one who has watched a drill of infantry 

remembers the thump of musket butts at 
the command, ‘‘Halt!’’? British military au- 
thorities have discovered that although the old- 
fashioned musket stood this banging, the new 
fine rifles are too delicate for such clumsy 
handling; the mechanism gets out of order and 
keeps the repair-shops busy. There is no need 
of any order in the manual which maltreats a 
gun, and no doubt many governments will revise 
the drills. 


ai Americans know what our German 
fellow citizens brought out in their celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial of Franklin’s birth, 
that he printed the first German newspaper on 
this continent in 1732, and that later from his 
office were issued important German books. 
Franklin touched modern civilization on almost 
all sides. In 1766 he visited Germany, and a 
book by a German professor, based on conver- 
sations with him, made him a hero to the 
young literary men and liberals of the German 
‘‘awakening,’’ including the poet Goethe. 


he general-stores building in the navy-yard 

at Portsmouth, New Hampshire,—the yard 
is really in Kittery, Maine,—is to be adorned 
with a bronze tablet bearing this inscription: 
‘In this building, at the initiative of Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, was 
held the Peace Conference between the Envoys 
of Russia and Japan, and on September 5th, 
1905, at 3.47 p. m., was signed the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, which ended the war between the 
two empires.’’ Antiquarians of the year 2005 
will not have to delve into the records to dis- 
cover in which of the buildings of the yard the 
conference was held. 


N* long ago The Companion noted the plans 
for the erection of a statue of Washington 
in Budapest by admirers of the first President. 
Still more significant of the place occupied by 
this great man in the imagination of Europeans 
is the petition submitted to the Italian govern- 
ment by the school-teachers of the kingdom 
and the national peace society, for the setting 
apart of February 22d as a public holiday de- 
voted to the celebration of the glories of peace. 
The Italian peace societies are in communication 
with similar organizations in other cpuntries, to 
the end that Washington’s birthday may ulti- 
mately be celebrated the world over as a peace 


holiday. 
y nearly all liquor license laws there is a 
provision against selling intoxicants to a 
habitual drunkard, to a man already intoxi- 
cated, or to one whose family asks that liquor 
be not sold to him. The law, however, is 
continually violated. A jury in Chicago has 
set the admirable example of finding a verdict 
for seventeen thousand five hundred dollars 
against three saloon-keepers who had persist- 
ently sold liquor to a carpenter over the protests 
of his wife and children. The saloon-keepers 
planned to ask for a new trial, but all friends 
of temperance will hope that they may fail. 


The family of a drunkard has a vital interest | 


in the sale of liquor to him, and the law recog- 
nizes the fact when it gives the family power to 
demand that saloon-keepers shall refuse to sell 


tohim. When the courts enforce this law there | carried into social life, and political leaders 
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| will be more happiness in many homes, and 
saloon-keepers will cease to take the last dime 
of a drunken laboring man. 

f you do not know, ask the editor, is a rule 

many people follow. ‘Three travellers on a 
railroad-train that was delayed for fifty-eight 
hours in Duran, New Mexico, last month, 
believed it a good rule, for when they could get 





| telegraphed to a New York newspaper, asking 
} what the matter was. The newspaper, after 





| position industrially ; and of course the Ameri- 


| this country, received a respectful hearing from 


no information from the railroad employés, they 


some inquiries, telegraphed in reply that two 
| other trains ahead of the one at Duran had been 
stalled in the snow-drifts on the plains round 
Santa Rosa, New Mexico, and that arrange- 





ments had been made to send the waiting train 
on its way by another route. It seems that if | 
the editor himself does not know, he knows 
how to find out from some one who does know. 


® & 


CAUGHT AND IMMORTALIZED. 


He who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 
William Blake. 


* © 
THE PHILIPPINE TARIFF. 


ne of the most interesting of this winter’s 
debates has been that over the Philippine 
tariff bill, setting forth the terms upon 
which Philippine products may enter the United 
States. It is proposed to admit free of duty all 
products of the islands except sugar and tobacco. 
The tariff on these two articles would be one- 
fourth the general tariff rates for two or three 
years, and would then be removed altogether. 
The bill has already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and is pending in the Senate. 

The question involved differs widely from 
the problem imposed in making a general tariff 
bill applicable to the goods of all the outside 
world. ‘There is a duty to the people at home, 
and a duty to the people of dependencies who 
are not with us by their own volition. To 
make a market for their goods, especially if 
they have lost the markets which were formerly. 
theirs, seems reasonable and desirable. 

Yet the question is by no means one-sided. 
This country maintains heavy duties on sugar 
and tobaeco against the other nations of the 
world. Itis argued by advocates of the measure 
that the admission of these articles from the 
Philippines would not affect American pro- 
ducers—that the Philippine cigar would not be 
relished by American smokers, and that the 
Philippine sugar product is so small by com- 
parison with this country’s stupendous con- 
sumption that it could not injure the interests 
of the beet-sugar growers. 

Those who are engaged in these two industries 
here are generally adverse to the proposition. 
Although Philippine products may not be severe 
competitors now, or in the near future, the 
American producer is apprehensive. It is hardly 
fair for persons in other industries to pronounce 
their fear groundless, even though most experts 
think the danger of the competition greatly 
exaggerated. 

On the other hand, since this country buys 
such vast quantities of tropical products, a single 
piece of tropical territory having free access 
to our market would occupy a peculiarly strong 


ean people hope to see the Filipinos prosper. 
® & 


POLITICAL MANNERS. 


anners, according to Edmund Burke, bar- 

barize or refine us by a constant, steady, 

uniform, insensible operation, like the 

air we breathe. Burke referred not to the graces 

of the drawing-room alone, but to the bearing 

of men and women toward others in all their 
activities. 

The man of gentle manners, whether he be 
rich or poor, always respects the feelings of 
others, and when he expresses disagreement 
with another he does it in a gentlemanly way. 
Those who follow the reports of the debates in 
the British House of Commons have frequently 
noted the high tone of the discussion. There 
are exceptions, but the rule is that men of all 
parties act as if they were coiperating for the 
general good. 

Debate in Congress too frequently degenerates 
into arraignment of the honesty of purpose of 


| knows all the dangers, the temptations, the 





this party or that officer. The President himself 
receives his share of the abuse. Congress might 
profit by the example of the House of Commons. | 
On the other hand, the general British public | 
is a worse offender against good manners than 
is the American public. During the recent 
parliamentary elections many prominent can- 
didates, and Mr. Balfour, the head of his party, 
among the rest, were howled down by hostile 
crowds at public meetings. Such things do not 
happen in America. Mr. Bryan, in the heat | 
of one of the bitterest campaigns ever waged in | 


hostile audiences all over the land ten years ago; 
and in the last presidential canvass no meeting | 
addressed by representative party leaders broke 





|a man to state his case. Then if it disagrees 
| with him it will express itself at the polls. 


up in disorder. The American public will allow 


Unfortunately, that disapproval is too often 





| eration of Cong: until the plain people, rather | The decision declares to be unconstitutional the 


of different parties are inclined to move in 
different social circles; whereas Englishmen 
usually leave their political disagreements at 
home when they go to dinner-parties. 


* ¢ 


STORM. 


It is the storm which mortals fear 
That helps immortals make. 
Edward A. Rand. 


*® 


KNOWING HOW TO WORK. 


here has recently appeared a book por- 
traying the lives of working girls in our 
great cities, not from the point of view 
of an outside observer, but from the intimate 
knowledge of one who, forced by necessity into 
a life-and-death struggle for her daily bread, 


endless anxieties and the small opportunities 
for pleasure of working girls. 'The most valu- 
able thing in the book is not its picture of the 
lives of the toilers, but the chapter dealing with 
the causes of such lives and conditions. 

The great underlying secret, the writer de- 
clares, as the result of her acquaintance with 
hundreds of working girls, is that the girl does 
not know how to work. She is not lazy,— 
anything but that,—but she goes to her work- 
shop, factory or store, ignorant, incompetent, 
and with an instinctive antagonism toward her 
task, simply because she never has learned to 
put her heart or mind into her labor. 

The value of such knowledge was strikingly 
illustrated in the case of one worker in a certain 
factory. The girl was physically crippled so 
that it was difficult for her even to walk across 
the floor, yet in spite of her heavy handicap she 
was the quickest worker and made the largest 
wages of any girl in the shop, simply because 
she had studied how to husband her resources, 
to work rhythmically and systematically, and to 
make each stroke of work count its utmost. 

The lesson is one needed scarcely less by 
women in easier places. To learn how to work, 
no matter what one’s task, is to learn one of the 
great lessons of life; it is to gain power instead 
of wasting strength, to find joy instead of weari- 
ness of heart. 

‘‘Anna Rebecca,’’ a wise old woman said to 
a pretty niece who found her wardrobe fail her 
at a critical moment, ‘‘Anna Rebecca, you’ll 
learn, sooner or later, that it pays even to darn 
your stockings with your brains!’’ 

The woman who has learned to ‘‘darn her 
stockings with her brains,’’ whatever the stock- 
ings may typify, is the one who never need fear 
failure in the working-day of life. 


® © 


PANICS AND CURRENCY REFORM. 


r. Shaw, the Secretary of the Treasury, 

M told the Ohio Bankers’ Association last 

September that although there is imper- 

ative need for a change in the currency laws, 

he did not think there will be any reform till 

the country has gone through a financial panic 
occasioned by the inelastic currency system. 

Early last month a prominent banker told 
the New York Chamber of Commerce that if 
the present currency laws are not changed soon, 
‘*we shall get a panic in this country compared 
with which the three that have preceded it will 
only be child’s play.’’ 

The evil of which all complain is the absence 
of any provision for increasing and decreasing 
the volume of currency in circulation to meet 
the varying demands of trade. What happens 
when the demand for money is greater than the 
supply was shown by the readiness with which, 
in November and December, speculators in 
New York paid anywhere from ten toa hundred 
and twenty-five per cent. annual interest for 
‘*call money,’’ that is, for money for temporary 
use, to be paid back on the demand of the lender. 

The situation is made more serious by the fact 
that the season when the money stringency 
occurs is the autumn, when vast sums are needed 
for moving the crops. Indeed, it is that heavy 
demand that causes the stringency, and the evil 
affects the hundreds of thousands of farmers 
throughout the country, whose interests are of 
far more consequence than those of a handful 
of speculators in Wall Street. 

Various remedies have been suggested, all 
intended to make the volume of currency respond 
to the demands of business. But it is not likely 
that any of them will receive the serious consid- 


than the bankers, begin to understand that they 
are vitally interested in currency reform and 
demand a change in the laws. 


* © 


DOCTOR HARPER AND HIS 
UNIVERSITY. 


o great institution depends for its existence 
N upon any one man, nor is any human 
being indispensable. Yet the late presi- 

dent of Chicago University was as nearly indis- 
pensable to the institution as any man could 
be; and the university which he organized, built 
up, and made a powerful agent in American 
education, backed by almost unlimited resources, 
under another head can hardly be quite the 
same as it has been. But although it will be 


different in some ways, its general character 





has been impressed upon it by Doctor Harper, 
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and its spirit, its methods, its objects and its 
career are fixed forever. 

No institution of learning in the country, 
whether an old college in the East or a new 
university in the West, is more thoroughly 
American in its history and its nature than the 
University of Chicago. 

It is American in size, in wealth, in rapidity 
of growth, and in courage and zeal. In 1890 
the first million dollars to establish it was 
raised. In 1891 Doctor Harper became its presi- 
dent, Mr. Rockefeller and others contributed 
great sums to support it, and in a few years it 
has built great buildings, assembled an efficient 
faculty, and helped thousands of young men 
and women. 

The university is essentially an experiment, 
and in most experiments mistakes are possible. 
It may be that time will show that some of the 
innovations made by the University of Chicago 
are not wise. But if there are faults they are 
capable of correction. The virtues are imperish- 
able. The central location of the university and 
its national spirit have led it to draw ideas and 
men from institutions East and West. In turn, 
its energy has inspired other institutions to join, 
not in a wild race for the patronage of million- 
aires, but in healthy rivalry to excel in real 
efficiency. 

& © 
BOYS AND STEAM- BOILERS. 


ot long ago a boy employed in a chair 
N factory in Boston discovered fire in the 

packing-room. He immediately raised 
an alarm, and then set about the rescue of the 
panic-stricken girls in the building, several of 
whom he helped to safety; but the flames 
spread so rapidly that. one man lost his life, 
and a number of other persons were saved only 
by heroic work on the part of the firemen. 

Investigation, which was begun immediately, 
soon traced the origin of the fire to the very boy 
who had discovered it. He had thrown a lighted 
match into a pile of newly varnished chairs. 
When pressed for his reason, he declared that 
it was the desire to be known as a hero. He 
had meant no harm, but had expected to be able 
to put out the fire before it spread, and so gain 
credit with his employers and the public. 

Such cases are so common that they lead to 
serious questions as to the cause. The tendency 
of cheap newspapers to make heroism out of 
the most ordinary incidents; the false views of 
life presented in dime novels and some more 
pretentious books, and especially by the melo- 
dramas of the cheap theaters—all these are 
contributing causes; and as might be expected, 
they are more potent in the city than in the 
country. 

The fact of the matter is,—and nearly every 
parent is forced sooner or later to recognize it,— 
a boy’s mind is like a steam-boiler. It may 
appear fair on the outside, and yet, if it is con- 
stantly supplied with the foul waters of moral 
or intellectual turpitude, corrosion goes on un- 
checked and unseen. When the shell becomes 
thin enough the explosion must come; and the 
wreck, as in the case in point, may involve 
other lives than that of the boy himself and his 
immediate family. 

There is no way to safeguard boilers except 
by frequent and careful inspection. So, too, 
there is nothing which will do for a boy what 
constant and rigid oversight by his parents will 
accomplish. Such oversight may be regarded 
as old-fashioned, but it will never be obsolete. 
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lgeciras, on the west coast of the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, has recently achieved historic distinc- 
tion for the third time. Representatives of the 
powers met there last month to consider the future 
of Morocco, the coast of which on clear days can 
be seen across the entrance of the Mediterranean 
from the high places in the city. Algeciras has 
about thirteen thousand population, and exports 
charcoal and leather. In 711 the Moors made 
here their first foothold in Europe, and in 1801 a 
British fleet defeated the combined Spanish and 
French fleets in the waters about the city. There 
might as well be included in this brief lesson in 
historical geography the fact that Tarifa, the city 
from which the word ‘“‘tariff’”’ is derived, is not far 
from Algeciras; it lies directly on the Strait of 
Gibraltar, a little southwest of the Moroccan:con- 
ference city. —_ 
legal decision, of great interest alike to em- 
ployer and employé, which shows how unset- 
tled is the legal aspect of labor in the United 
States, was lately handed down by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New York. 


present law of the state, which makes it a penal 
offense for an employer to compel or coerce any 
other person to refrain from joining a labor-union 
as a condition of receiving employment. The 
court recognizes the legitimacy of labor-unions, 
but says the legislature has no power to force 
individuals to join such unions, nor, on the other 
hand, to forbid employers to discriminate against 
members of unions. 


we telegraphy has made it possible to 
get weather reports from ships at sea, and 
to send reports of land weather to vessels on the 
water. The Weather Bureau has recently made 
arrangements to receive reports from vessels 
approaching the coast. A code has been prepared 
so compact that four words will give the latitude 
and longitude of the vessel, the atmospheric pres- 
sure and temperature, the force and direction of 
the wind and the character of the sky. The reports 
will be sent to Washington, and then will be tele- 
graphed to ocean liners along with reports of land 
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storms going seaward. It is hoped that the plan 
may work effectively enough to warn vessels of 
the extent of the fog and ice off the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland, as well as to prepare them in 
advance for heavy weather as they near port. 
This early adoption of the wireless telegraphy 
system by the Weather Bureau is an excellent 
illustration of the enterprise which characterizes 
the governmental departments occupied with the 
improvements in the service of the public. 
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“THE COLONEL’S BONNET.”’ 


few years ago a pretty story of a Revolutionary 

wedding- gown was told by Miss Ellen D. 
Larned. A young girl, daughter of a patriotic 
family, was about to be married. The war was at 
its height; prices were high, luxuries scarce, and 
the pretty bride’s trousseau was simpler than it 
would have been in happier times. She did not 
complain; nevertheless, she had repressed long- 
ings for pretty things which she believed were 
unattainable. 

But a little while before the wedding a pedler 
came to the house, selling about the country booty 
taken from a British prize by a Yankee privateer, 
and his wares included a roll of rose-colored satin, 
exquisite in tintand texture. The girl, the instant 
her eye fell upon it, wanted it for her wedding- 
dress. But it must be costly, she knew, and she 
did not feel the courage to ask her father outright 
for the money. 

He had been sitting, busy over his accounts, in 
a corner of the room, noticing nothing that went 
on. Suddenly, seized with a happy impulse, his 
daughter unrolled two or three yards of the rosy, 


figure, and crossing to his side, knelt before him 
and laid an appealing hand upon his knee. 

He looked down; she looked up. Then his 
hand went quietly to the little drawer in his desk, 
extracted forty-seven dollars, and laid them 
gently, with no word spoken, in her open palm. 
She was married in pink satin. 

She was not the only Yankee bride whose 
wedding finery was unexpectedly provided by one 
of the bold little New England privateers. It is 
told that shortly before the marriage of a certain 
fair Eliza to the youth of her choice, her father, a 
sea-captain, arrived in port with his vessel, con- 
voying a prize, which had been destined for New 
York, then held by the enemy, and carried, as 
part of her cargo, some very fine laces, destined 
to enhance the attractions of the dandy British 
officers in the eyes of Tory belles. 

The two rarest pieces, which report said were 
ordered by a colonel who was something of a 
beau, the captain gave his daughter for a wedding- 
gift. With one of them she adorned her wedding- 
dress; with the other, the mantle and bonnet in 
which she “walked out bride,’ the Sunday after 
the wedding. © 

She died in middle life, and the lace was divided 
among her daughters, a yard or two to each, with 
the exception of that on the bonnet, which was 
not disturbed, but passed, bonnet and all, to the 
eldest daughter. Indeed, it passed intact two 
generations farther down, before at last it was 
ripped up to decorate a modern dress. As long 
as the bridal head-gear remained undespoiled it 
was always spoken of as “the colonel’s bonnet.” 
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HER INHERITANCE. 


**Tt is,” said the president of the woman’s college, 
slowly, “the most peculiar case that has ever 
come within my experience.” 

“Yes, it is, and I suppose, as you say, I can 
only wait my opportunity,” replied the dean, and 
with a troubled face, she carried her problem home 
with her. 

It was indeed a most unusual case. Gertrude 
Dodge was the leader of her class in scholarship— 
a handsome, clear-minded girl, and one who 
scorned anything mean or underhanded. The 
trouble was that fretting against the restrictions 
of a woman’s life, she had flung down the gauntlet 
to the world. She dressed as nearly like a man as 
possible, slapped her comrades on the shoulder, 
shouted boisterously to them across the campus, 
and walked, talked and tried to live like men. 

The last event of the year was the “senior 
prom.” This was the greatest social event upon 
the calendar, and such a thing as any girl, no 
matter how poor or plain, being unprovided with 
an escort for the “prom” was unknown. The 
college was full of flowers and excitement and 
laughter; the dean, in her room, smiled in sym- 
pathy—she was waiting till the last white gown 
fluttered away before she started. When at last 
stillness had settled down upon the big building, 
she opened her door—opened it directly upon a 
girl who was hurrying past. 

The dean exclaimed in surprise, “Why, Miss 
Dodge, why aren’t you at the prom?” 

Gertrude looked back, and the dean saw that 
her face was white. 

“I am not at the prom, Miss Hilyer,” she said, 
“because nobody asked me to go. I’m not wanted! 
And the worst of it is —’ but she broke down in a 
tempest of sobs. 

Miss Hilyer forgot her evening gown, the prom, 
everything but the need of this one girl. She 
drew her gently into her room and waited patiently 
until Gertrude was calm enough to tell her story. 
Little by little she told how keenly she had felt 
the slight as day after day brought her no invita- 
tion. But the final stroke of misery had come 
that very evening. 

Her roommate had been surprised by the arrival 
of two Yale cousins for the dance. By the merest 
accident Gertrude had overheard a scrap of their 
conversation. 

“You'll take Gertrude, Jim, won’t you? Nobody 
has asked her.” 

“No, thank you,” said Jim. “Anything else to 
oblige you; but I’ve no use for a boy-girl at a 
dance!” 

With the words burning in her ears Gertrude 
had hurried away with the white face and trem- 
bling lips which the dean had discovered. 

Now Miss Hilyer knew her opportunity. Talk 
is often profitless, but for once the event and the 
word combined for the saving of this girl. In the 
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hour that followed Gertrude learned the value of | 
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a woman’s friendship. Gently but relentlessly | Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 


the woman told the girl the truth. She showed 
her how the defiance of the immutable law of 
nature meant ruin. 

“You cannot be a man,” she said, “but you must 
not despise the inheritance which is yours. You 
must accept your womanhood, and you must 
accept it not as a cross but as a crown.” 

Gertrude Dodge did not go to the “senior prom,” 
but the date of it is a memorable one to her as 
that of the day when her spirit was new-born. 
Now, ten years later, from the midst of a full, 
womanly life, she looks back gratefully to the 
night when she heard by accident what a man 
who was a friend thought of her imitation manli- 


ness, and when she first realized, although with | 


bitter pain, how rich was her inheritance of noble, 
tender womanhood. 
& 
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ALL BROTHERS. 


hile General Sherman was lying idle in 

camp near Vicksburg, on the west bank of 
the Big Black, the eastern bank was watched by a 
division of Confederate cavalry. One day, says 
Mr. Robins in his biography of Sherman, a flag of 
truce, borne by a Louisville captain with an escort 
of twenty men or more, was despatched from this 
division into the Union camp. Sherman, taking 
the part of host rather than that of the enemy, 
invited the captain and another Confederate officer 
to come into his tent and “make themselves at 
home.” 


The —— had brought a sealed letter for 
Grant, which was forwarded to Vicksburg. In 


| the evening Sherman treated the two officers to ¢ 
shimmering stuff, draped it lightly about her | : weckated, 


| 








good supper, which they doubtless appreciated, 
provisions not being ve lentiful just then among 
the Southerners round Vicksburg. Of course the 
conversation turned upon the conflict that was 
raging. 

eWhat is the use of your persevering?” asked 
the captain. “It is simply impossible to subdue 
eight millions of people, and the feeling in the 
South has become so embittered that a reconcilia- 
tion is out of the question.” 

“Sitting as we now are, we appear pretty com- 
fortable,” remarked Sherman, dryly, “and surely 
there seems to be no trouble in our being friends.” 

“Yes, that is very true of us,” answered the 
Confederate, “but we are gentlemen of education 
and can easily adapt ourselves to any condition o 
things. 
well to the common people, or to the common 
soldiers.”’ 

Sherman did not answer in words. He merely 
led the captain out to the camp-fires behind his 


This, however, would not apply equally | 


tent, and pointed to the members of the Confed- | 


erate escort \ 
and hobnobbing with Union soldiers. 


who were contentedly drinking coffee 


“What do you think of that?” asked the general. | 


“I must admit that you have the best of the 
argument,” said the captain, very handsomely, 
and thus the discussion ended. 
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ACCORDING TO THE WIG. 


harles Lamb was sent to Christ’s Hospital 
when he was seven years of age, and carried 
from the school so distinct a memory of its masters 
that forty years afterward he could describe them 
with exactness. Mr. Lucas, his latest biographer, 


gives Lamb’s account of one teacher, the Rev. | 


James Boyer: 


He had two wigs, wrote Lamb, both pedantic, 


but of differing omen. The one serene, smiling, 
fresh-powdered, betokening a mild day. The other, 
an old, discolored, unkempt, angry caxon, deno- 
ting frequent and bloody execution. Wo to the 
school when he made his morning appearance in 
his passy or passionate wig. 
J. B. had a heavy hand. Nothing was more 
common than to see him make a headlong entry 
into the schoolroom from his inner recess or 
library, and with turbulent eye, singling out a 
lad, roar out: | 
“Od’s my life, sirrah, I have a great mind to 
whip you!” Then, with as sudden a retracting im- 
ulse, fling back into his lair, and after a cooling 
—_, of some minutes, during which all but the 
culprit had totally forgotten the context, drive 
—— out again, Piecing out his imperfect 
th the expletory yell: 
1 will, too!” 


sense W 
“And 


- 
In his gentler moods he had recourse to an | 


ingenious method of whipping the boy and read- 
ing at the same time—a paragraph and a lash 
etween. 
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GETTING THE WAR NEWS. 


n contrast to the workings of the newspaper of 

the day and of the rapid transmission of tidings 
without the aid of even a wire to guide the mes- 
sage, is a document printed in the Berkshire 
Courier at the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War. But evidently people were as eager then 
as now to hear the news. 


“For the Purpose of getting Speedy and Certain 
Inteligence from the Army at Boston. We the 
Subscribers yy promise and agree to Ride 
from this town to aoe or Sheffield by Turns 
so as to bring Inteligence from thence each Day 
(the Sabbath excepted) and to Report the same 
at the House of Mr. Josiah Smith—And in Case 
no regular method is come into for bringing the 
News to Said Tyringham we promise to bear our 
jecoereene part of the Expense in procuring 

nteligence from Springfield twice in each Week— 
Witness our hands this 3rd Day of May 1775—” 

Following this agreement is a list of days, with 
the names of the citizens who were to be riders. 
Jacob Van Deusen, who agreed to be the first 
man to ride to hig amy or Sheffield, was to go 
for it on Monday, May 8th, and Mark Hopkins 
was to follow on Wednesday, the service from 
that time on alternating, except as to the Sabbath, 
which compelled a no-news interval of two days 
in the week. 
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CRUELTY TO A CONGREGATION. 


Ta minister of a Scottish congregation men- 
tioned in Sir Archibald Geikie’s ‘‘Reminis- 
cences” neglected to bring the manuscript of his 
sermon to church one Sunday, and had to make 
time to go home, a mile away, and fetch it. 


Greatly agitated, he gave out the one hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, and as soon as the congre- 
gation began to sing the first of the one hundred 
and seventy-six verses the minister rushed away 
to the manse, from which he by and by returned 
to the chureh breathless, and found the clerk 
waiting, nervous and uneasy. 

“How are you getting on?” gasped the minister. 

“Q sir,” said the clerk, “‘they’ve got to the end 
of the eighty-fourth verse, an’ they’re cheepin’ 
like wee mice!” 

The situation was saved, but clerical remissness 
had nearly done for the pious congregation. 
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TELECRAPHY—-THE 
ROAD TO SUCCESS.) 


Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, | 

great opportunities for advancement. 
We teach telegraphy quickly. Send 
for our 40-page booklet—FREE. 
Tuition an expenses low — 
students earn board if desired. 

We pay railroad fare. 

Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 

Estab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 


| EXER-KETCH, “Gaur.” 
4 e . GAME. 
\¢ Just out. Nothing like it ever on the mar- 
| ket. A fascinating game for grown people as 
7 well as children. Sent with full directions 
by mail for 12 cents. A rapid, sure seller for 
merchants. Nothing better ever on the market 
for street men and agents. We want one bright 
boy to act as agent in every town in the United 
States. One agent only in towns of 1500 and less. 
EXER-KETCH NOVELTY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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. Stocking 


Over a million 
women know that 


there’s true econo- 
my in buying for 
themselves, their 
husbands and their 
children stock- 
ings bearing the 
TRADE-MARK 








They have found how many hours of darn- 
ing were saved—and they know the style and 
handsome appearance of Iron Clads. For 


i 


is made 4 ply of fine combed Egyptian yarn— 
each strand of which is given our famous | 
“extra twist” to make it durable. It’s an | 
ideal winter stocking, warm enough without 
being heavy. Jet black and only 


25 cents. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, just send us 
your size and 25 cents for a pair to try. 
Beautiful New Style Book Free. 


Illustrates latest hosiery for the family, in 
colors. Send a postal. 








COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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SPRING SUITS 
Made to $4 to $2 New York 


Order Styles. 
Fashion Book and Samples of Materials FREE. 


Your height, weight, fig- 
ure,complexion,alishould 
be taken into account in 
the selection of your wear- 
ing apparel. 

That is jae what we do, 
and that is why our gar- 
ments are always becom- 
ing to the woman who is 
to wear them. 

No matter in what 
»artof thecountry you 
ive, we can make you 

a costume that em- 
bodies the very latest 
New York idens. 

We entirely relieve you 
of all the worries that go 
with local dressmaking, 
such as shopping, match- 
ing and trying on. 

It is only after you have 
sent us your first order 
that you will appreciate 
the convenience of being 
able, while in your own 
home, to select any one of 
our fashionable and relia- 
ble materials and have it 
made up becomingly in a 
New York style. 

We positively guar- 
antee to fit you per- 
fectly and give you 
entire satisfaction, or 
promptly refund your money. 

Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates: 





SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUIT . . . . . $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . ° . $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS. ° $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS. . ° $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS. $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new “Pony” Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 

We Make All These Garments To Order Only. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of the 
U. 8., which means a big saving to you 

toany part of the U. 8. our new 
We Send Free Spring Book of New York Fashions, 
showing the latest styles and containing simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly: also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
jyhen writing for Style Book and Samples please 
mention cobors desired,and whether you wish Samples 
for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, 
wash suit,skirt,jacket or rain coat. Write for them to-day 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 17 Years. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN 
















STRAUSS TOYS, 
Games and Musical Novelties. 

A gift for every occasion 
and age Birthdays, Holi 
days, Parties, etc. 

Just drop us a Postal 
and we will mail to you, 
free of charge, an inter 
esting booklet called “Toy 
Topics,’ which tells all 
about the new things in 
foys, Games and Musical 
Novelties. 

STRAUSS MFG. CO., 

395 Broadway, New York. 
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Dont Discharge the Cook 


Use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
It makes better bread 
for all kinds of bakers 
than any other flour- 
and the better the 
bread the better the 
baker. It is milled 
to improve meals. 
It yields energy. 
It is most healthful. 
It furnishes the largest 
amount of nutriment 

at the least cost. 
Other flours do not. 


WASHBURN- CROSBY'S 
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BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


n the first beginning of things, 
Far back when the world was new, 
God gave the eagle wings 
To rise and soar in the blue. 
To the lion he gave might, 
And rending claws of steel, 
To the horse the speed of light, 
To the dolphin and the seal 
Path and power in the sea 
From far-off strand to strand. 
But when man came to be, 
The gifts God laid in his hand 
Were neither strength nor speed 
Nor wings to rise to the sun— 
But toil and warfare and need, 
And al! earth’s tasks to be done. 
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Then man, in his weakness, took 
His gifts and wandered forth ; 
Bravely, beneath God’s look, 
He followed south and north 
The mighty creatures that ruled 
The forest and the sea, 
Till, by tireless striving schooled, 
He met them with mastery. 
Hourly his hand and brain 
Grew through the conflict strong, 
Fire and weapons and grain, 
These were his servants ere long; 
All the roads of the land 
And all the paths of the sea, 
These he learned to command 
And greater ends to foresee. 


Still is the lion as strong, 
The horse as fleet as of old, 
But how of man shall the long 
And the coming story be told? 
The gifts of God are great, 
But man’s forever the best, 
To strive on early and late 
And in nothing gained to rest. 
Power that in need begins 
Is his talisman of might 
In the warfare that ever wins 
Toward nobler wars to fight. 
Wings to rise to the sun? 
Nay, better—feet to climb 
Till the voice of God’s “ Well done!” 
Rings at the end of time. 


THE “BIBLE FLEET.” 


N the old days on the Mississippi, 
when steamers were lined tiers 
deep against the wharves, the 
principal accomplishment which 
elevated mates above their fellows 
was their ability to keep the roust- 
abouts moving with profanity. But 
all that is changed now, and the | 
best boats that ply the river— 
those in the Calhoun trade—have | 

Scripture texts on their cabin walls, and the | 
handling of freight is superintended by mates | 
who do not swear. The St. Louis Globe 
Democrat recalls the old conditions, and tells 
how the new order came about. 

The main saloon of the J. B. Richardson— | 
one of the boats in this ‘‘ Bible fleet’’—is plain 
and comfortable, with no suggestion of the glass 
and glitter of the palaces of the old picturesque 
days, and there are Bible verses painted in black 
on the shiny white of the walls. 

Over the low, wide window that opens into 
the office of the clerk is a monition which all 
must see: ‘‘Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve.—Joshua xxiv.’’ 

As one comes up the main companionway a 
text above the door of the main saloon is seen: | 
‘‘What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest ? | 
thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back?— | 
Psalm exiv.’’ : | 

Facing this and directly above the main com- | 
panionway there is another verse from the same 
psalm: ‘*The sea saw it, and fled; Jordan was | 
driven back.’? 

At the after end of the boat, on the wall of 
the ladies’ cabin, there is this reassuring message 
to those who fear travel upon the waters of the 
river: ‘‘When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.—Isaiah xliii, 2.’’ 

The mate who stands on the stage plank of 
the J. B. Richardson is aman of great physical 
strength, and he sees that each roustabout does 
as much work as he can, but when he speaks his 
voice is low and mellow. There are no oaths, yet 
every dusky rouster on the boat holds him in | 
wholesome respect, for there is a look behind | 
his eyes which speaks of manliness and force | 
of character. | 

The story of the spiritual regeneration back | 
of these outward and visible signs is interesting. 
In 1882 Capt. J. G. Ryman, the founder of the 
line, was converted to Christ. Being a man of 
positive convictions, who never did anything 
by halves, he evidenced his change of heart by 
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remodeling his business to conform with his 
new view of life. 
His first move was to stop the sale of liquor 


}upon his boats, and since then no steamer of 


the Ryman line has ever had a bar. Next he 
had each of the seven boats he owned emblazoned 
with such Bible texts as would be a present 
help in time of peril on the waters. 

Captain Ryman of the Richardson is a son 
of the founder of the line, and in full sympathy 
with his father’s course. The removal of the 
bar has—to put it even on the lowest, most 
practical plane—been a practical, money-saving 


| plan, for there never has been an accident since 


the day his father was converted, swept liquor 
from all the boats of the ‘‘ Bible fleet,’’ and had 
texts painted on the white enamel walls. 


= 


ELOQUENT IDEOGRAPHS. 


young Japanese in Minneapolis some time 

ago presented to a lady in that city, who 

had often entertained him, some Japanese 
prints which, she promply assumed, were art of 
the highest type—rare old examples of the Oriental 
wall picture. His standing with his Minneapolis 
friends advanced several hundred per cent. be- 
cause of the gift, although for some reason it 
seemed to give him little comfort. 

One night when he had come to call, a professor 
from the University of Minnesota was also present, 
and became greatly interested in the legends 
attached to the prints. At last he turned to the 
goer and asked him if he would not explain to 
iim what the ideographic characters meant. 

“T understand a small character often stands 
for a great deal,”’ he said. 

The Japanese fidgeted for a minute or two, and 
then, apparently strengthened by a great deter- 
mination, agreed that they did. 


“It is not always so much what they mean abso- 
lutely as what they connote,” he explained, 


| up. 


Now when we come to that open space 
wyene the onme, you wy keep back a little.” 

beying instruc’ ions, t e visitor slackened e. 

| A brief ascent led toa partial clearing in a hollow. 

A man in a felt hat and short overcoat was 


| walking among the trees about two hundred yards 


stepping up to a print and pointing out the | 


characters on it. 


“Now this, for example, tells a terrible story. It 


is about a young man who went away from Japan. | 


“*When this young man was about to go out of 
his native land to the far Western world,’ it says, 
‘he thought, ““What shall I take to remind me of 
my land at home?” 

‘ ‘Now this young man was very poor in Japan, 


and he was going to this far-away world with just | 


enough money to get there, and he was going to 
ee] potatoes in a big boardiag-house for his meals, 
but he was not going to te!l any one about that. 
He had no money to buy pretty things of Japan to 
take with him. 

“ ‘But that day, as he went down the street,’ 
says the next character, ‘he met a man who had a 
big armful of pictures. 

*««What have you there?” the young man asked 
the stranger. ‘ 

“«*«T have some beautiful American pictures,” 
said the stranger, handing him one. This beauti- 
ful American picture was made in Japan by a 
Japanese artist, and represented one of Japan’s 
old heroes, a man of terrible strength, whom every 
Japanese boy knows when he sees his picture. 

“« “Chicago Beef Tea made this Man Strong,” 
said the legend under the picture. 

“ «That gave the young man a new thought, so 
that day he went about and collected many other 
pictures about Chicago beef tea, and took these to 
America. But when he came to America all his 
new friends there wished for things of Japan. 
The young man was proud and could not tell them 
he had nothing to give them, so he took these 
pictures about Chicago beef tea and gave them as 

eat honors and fine art to his American friends. 

ut now he is very sorry and very sad that he 
deceived them so, and he wishes they would take 
down from the walls the Chicago beef tea and 
leave the place bare till he can get from Japan 
some truly fine pictures to put up here.’ ” 

The professor had not followed the argument 
closely, being more interested in the ideographs 
themselves; but the hostess, who had come up 
behind them, smiled ——_ on the Japanese. 

“T guess we will let them stay where they are,” 
she said. ‘con are truly Japanese, after all, and 
they mean much more to me now I know how the 
young man must have hated to part with them.” 


® © 


A WARNING EPITAPH. 


ong ago, when inscriptions upon tombstones 
# and memorial tablets constituted a larger 
portion of the literature of the time than 

they do at present, they gave expression to senti- 
ments which to-day seem out of place. The author 
of “Princess and Pilgrim” gives an epitaph from 
Winchester Cathedral that is characteristic of its 
day. In reading it one will realize the changes 


| that have taken place during the last century and 


a half. 
In Memory of 
THOMAS THETCHER 
a grenadier in the North Regt. of Hants Militia, who 
died of a violent Fever contracted by drinking Small 
Beer when hot, the 12th of May, 1764. Aged 26 years. 
In grateful remembrance of whose universal good 
will toward his Comrades, this Stone is placed here at 
their expense, as a small testimony of their regard 
and concern. 
Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small Beer, 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 
And when yere hot, drink strong or not at all. 
This memorial, being decayed, was restored by the 
Officers of the Garrison, A. D., 1781. 
An honest soldier never is forgot 
Whether he died by Musket or by Pot. 


This stone was placed by the North Hants Militia 


| when disembodied at Winchester on 26th April, 1802, 


in consequence of the original stone being destroyed. 

One can readily see how much importance is 
attached to the solemn warning conveyed by the 
untimely fate of Thomas, since the original stone 
has been twice replaced by a new one. 


POACHERS IN THE PARKS. 


here was a faint little crack, dubiously echoed 
through the underbrush. Then the listener 
heard a few high-pitched squawks and a 
whir of wings. The park policeman, who had been 
talking leisurely with the visitor, started off at a 
run. A writer in the New York Tribune continues 
the story as an illustration of the difficulties of 
protecting song-birds from destruction by ignorant 
foreigners. 
“Yes, they’re at it again,” explained the officer, 
leading the rapid pace through a by-path. 
“Was it a shotgun?” pants the visitor. 
“No, no; a twenty-two-caliber rifle, short car- 
tridges.” 
“How do you knew the direction?” 
“Heard the gun, and saw those robins starting 


| 








away. 

The detective was nowhere in sight. A second 
look, however, showed him close to the trunk of a 
hickory. Then he slid forward to another shelter. 
Such was the manner of - ess until reachin 
a treeless patch of ground, when the figure wen 
to earth, and in approved Indian style wormed 
ahead in the shelter of a few bushes. Finally he 
rose behind a tree and leaped forward. ; 

The suspect, a black-browed, mustached Italian 
in a velvet coat, had no chance to take alarm, 
escape or fight. , 

“You were shooting at the birds. I'll have to 
arrest you.” 
“No, no! 

“Have you been in the 
detective. 
“No, boss!” 
“Then perhaps this oti your stiff gait!” 
The explanation, in fact, was the barrel of a 
twenty-two-caliber rifle which the officer drew 
from the Italian’s trousers leg. The stock, which 
been unscrewed from the barrel a moment 
after the shooting, was found under the man’s 
eoat. A blood-stained bunch of feathers, which 
nf aay a song-sparrow, came from a back 
e 


Me no shoot an i 
ospital?” asked the 


These offenders are not only breaking the law 
which protects song-birds, but in carrying weapons 
are punishable by a heavy fine or imprisonment. 

“They are crazy after bird pie." explained the 
officer, as he walked his prisoner toward the 
station-house. 








THE DREAMER® 












BY THOMAS NUNAN 
e used to dream of things he’d do 
When grown to be a man, 
Beguiling boyhood years away 
With many an idle plan. 





ss 


And now, when grown to be a man, 
He knows no greater joy 

Than dreaming of the things he’d do 
If still he were a boy. 
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A CONQUERED CONQUEROR. 


ver the fence of his Missouri dooryard 
| Private Humphrey Digges, late of the 
’*Steenth Missouri Volunteers, held review 
of the passing world. Officially he was waiting to 
hail the butcher. The butcher was due at ten 
o’clock that morning, and having received from 
headquarters orders to hail him, Private Digges 
had arisen at six and taken his station on post, to 
the exclusion of all other and less welcome forms 
of physical effort. From this post he saluted a 
passing bicyclist. 
“Halt and light off, young man!” he said, cheer- 
fully. “It’s too fine a day to be a. fast.” 
The young man, nothing loath, leaned his wheel 
against a fence and entered into conversation. 
“The way you come in,” said Private Digges, 
“reminds me of the way I marched into Vicksburg 
Pi ago. Ever in Vicksburg, young 
Well, sir, when I went down there 


who went through Chickasaw 
hills. Got so excited going ahead, I didn’t 
the army had retreated, and I was just going to 
snatch the Confederate flag off’n their fort up 
there when I noticed the firing had stopped, and 
looking round, I see I was all alone in a mob of 
Johnnies. 

“Well, sir, I hated to come away then—but I did 
it. I did it and lived to be glad of it, for when I 
went back into the rear of Vicksburg later, with 
Grant, and the — says, ‘Is there anybody in 
the army who Knows what the rebel forts looks 
like inside?’ I says, ‘I do, general,’ and he says 
‘Bully for you wy goo And so I went in and told 
Pemberton what I had told Grant about his forts 
and Pemberton saw it wa’n’t any more use, an 
he surrendered. 

“Grant said if he had an army like me he’d ’a’ 
licked the whole Confederacy in two weeks. 

“Come right in, stranger, and stay a while. Stay 
two or three days. Just wait till I go in and get 
the old woman. This is my third wife I got now, 
and she’s the widow of a Confederate veteran. 
Better not say anything about the late unpleasant- 
ness, for she’s a mite touchy.” 

Private Digges ambled into the house to acquaint 
his wife with the fact that there was company for 
dinner. The young man at the gate heard sud aaly 
sharp and fast explosions like the report of a rapid- 
fire gun, and soon out from the doorway emerged 
Private Digges in fuJl retreat, followed by his Con- 
federate helpmate. 

“No, sir! o,sir! Lean’thaveit! Ican’t have 
it!” she spluttered. “I’m sorry to turn you away, 
young man, sorry to turn you away; but I can’t 

elp it. I’ve got to cook. I’ve got to clean house. 
Ihave to go to the barn and feed the horses. 
have to milk the cows. I have to run after the 
hens. I have to get the eggs. I have to look after 
every last bob and tagger on this farm—while that 
hulking, no-’count ’postle of liberty sets there by 
the gate watching for the butcher. I’m sorry to 
turn you away, young man, but I can’t do for any 


extra. 

Private Digges leaned over the gate again con- 
fidentially. 

“T reckon we'll have to allow that what she says 
foes this time, stranger,’ he said, sadly. “Y’see, 

ne old woman—well, when Grant said that about 
me and a few others licking the hull Confederate 
army, he hadn’t met up.with some of the Southern 
women-folks at that time.” 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 





well as in Scotland. That is a good 

point for boys to remember who are 
inclined to slight little things in their own or their 
employers’ service. A very small matter may at 
times turn out to be of importance in the “muckle” 
of success. 


Only a little thing was a vegeta note-book 
which a ya man in the employ of a big wire 
omeery worked out. The company which em- 
ployed him had a number of factories in various 
parts of the country. Whenever a contract was 
sought it was necessary to figure out for the 
nearest mw the cost rt foot of the size of 
wire wanted, the elements ing the current price 
of a pound ot copper, the weight of a foot of wire, 
and the fixed cost per foot of niaking that size 
wire in that factory. The amount of computation 


| “M* littles make a mickle” in America as 


| 


in a year was enormous. : 
The young salesman, seeing a chance to save 
labor and to guarantee accuracy, figured out in 





| frame and driven by a steam-en 











his s 
stan 


re time the cost of a foot of wire of every 
rd size at each of the factories of the con- 
eern for every eighth of a cent fluctuation in 
copper, over a margin of ten or twelve cents a 


pound. These he arranged and copyrighted ina 
vest-pocket note-book, each page of which repre- 
sen a factory. Across the ot the page were 
column headings representing the sizes of wire, 
and down one edge were the prices of copper. By 
selecting the proper size and the proper price and 
following column and line to their intersection, 
the price of that foot of wire in the required 
factory at the moment was found, which with a 
single multiplication gave the cost of the contract, 
less freight. 

The ease and rapidity with which the salesman 
furnished estimnates attracted the notice of his 
employers, who found the book so valuable that 
er bought it of him, and furnished copies to all 
their salesmen. 

Another little thing of the kind that interests 
every American boy is now working on a pier at 
Burrwood, Louisiana, a little town on stilts at the 
end of Southwest Pass, where the new jetties for 
the Mississippi River are under construction. In 
the jetty work great mats are e of willow 
brush, bound together with timbers pinned with 
wooden pins. ‘any thousand feet of timber are 
used every day, each piece bored with eight one- 
inch holes at exact intervals, and cut to a given 


length. 

a each hole was bored by hand by a 
carpenter after the ends had been squared and. 
the intervals carefully measured. The superin- 
tendent in charge, seeking both accuracy and 
economy in the interest of his employers,—and 
moved | 4 love for improvement which is the 
mark of the successful workman,—designed a set 
of eight bits and two circular saws mounted in a 
ne. Lumber fed 


|upon rollers is brought into the machine and 


exactly in the required spot. 


| long as a p) 





locked in place; by the turn of a lever the ends of 
each piece are squared and the eight holes bored 
simultaneously in a fraction of a minute, each 


There is no chance for error. As a result the 
work is done faster and cheaper, and it is certain 
that when the timber comes to the weaving frame 
each hole is exactly where the = should go. 

A fitting complement to this, and part of the 
same machine, is a sharpener exactly like the five- 
cent pencil-sharpeners used by schoolboys, but 
large enough to take in an inch stick. Round 
sticks an inch thick are fed to this, which auto- 
matically sharpens the end and cuts off a piece as 
n should be, drops it, and sharpens the 
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NO SAFE PLACE. 


eut end again. 
hen Mr. Trent decided to buy a home in 
the South in which he and his family 


\ \ could spend the spring months, during 


which they had found New England winds and 
weather to be trying, he took a journey of investi- 
gation. 


Mr. Trent was accustomed to be treated as if 
his society were eminently desirable, and it was 
therefore with a friendly and engaging smile that 
he addressed a melancholy person who was loun- 
ging on the piazza of the hotel at his first Southern 


sopping pisee. 

“Tm ne of busing a place down here,” 
said Mr. Trent, in a half-confidentia) tone. “Now 
what part of the country would you particularly 
recommend? The landlord tells me you've live 
South for —, | years.” 

“Yes, I’ve lived South a long spell,” admitted 
the melancholy man, “though I was raised North, 
and I’m willing to say right here and now that. you 
couldn’t find a more favorable nor a lovelier spot 
in this whole state, sir, than this very town. 
have lived here for five years, and if I’d had any- 
thing like a fair show I should have enjoyed every 
minute of the time.” 

“You haven’t had a fair show?” asked the New 
Englander. 

“No,” said the melancholy one. “Thisisa | 
spot, and if I’d had a fair show I’d have enjoyec 
it; but the first year I had fever and ague, and 
the next year I was bit by a shark, and the third 
year I an awful fight with a snake, that shook 
up my nerves, and las og —’ 

“T doubt if I should like this locality,”’ said the 
New Englander, briskly. 

The melancholy man looked at him with mild 
astonishment. 

‘Why, you know it’s pretty dangerous living 
anywhere, stranger,” he said, slowly, “if that’s 


what you’re thinking about.” 
QO another a contributor to the Boston T’ran- 
script came upon a charming house by the 
roadside, which immediately claimed his attention. 
It bore a fresh coat of white paint, which was well 
set off by green blinds. There was a smooth 
piece of lawn in front, a group of fine shade-trees, 
and hammocks, piazza chairs, brilliant sofa pillows, 
and all the adjuncts of summer comfort in luxu- 
rious profusion. 

“Whose place is this?’”’ he demanded of the boy 
of twelve who accompanied him as guide anil 
adviser-in-general. 

“That there?” said the boy. ‘Oh, that there's 
the rhouse.”’ 

“The rhouse!” the man exclaimed. “You 
seem to have luxurious paupers in this town.” 

“Well, you see,”’ was the explanation, “we hain’t 
got but one, ’n’ she’s an old woman, ’n’ the over- 
seers they board her out with one o’ the neigli- 


bors ’n’ let the poorhouse to some o’ them Boston 
folks for the summer, ’n’ that pays her keep.” 
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MUNICIPAL THRIFT. 


n the way from one town on Cape Cod to 


e 


S & 
THE CARELESS MAN. 


*¢ 7 had a peculiar dream last night, Mary,” said 
a railroad man to his wife. “Idreamed I was 
appointed agent for our line in San Francisco 

at double the salary I’m now getting.” A writer 

in the Kansas City Times tells the story. 


“How fine!” said his wife, with a smile. 

“Yes,” continued the man, “and I started for 
San Francisco to take the + Atasmall station 
in Kansas, where the train stopped, I saw a dog- 
7 going on, and ee off the car to watch it. 
The train went off without me, and I woke up 
before I could catch another.” 

The wife’s smile changed to a look of keen disap- 
pointment. 

“Henry,” she said, with emphasis, “you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! hy didn’t you stay 
on that train and let that dog-fight alone? You'll 
never get a good job if you act like that.” 
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FOLLOWED INSTRUCTIONS. 


lady going from home for the day, says a 
writer in the New York World, locked 
everything up carefully, and forthe grocer’s 

benefit left a card on the back door. 

“All out. Don’t leave anything,” it read. 

On her return she found her house ransacke«| 
and all her choicest possessions gone. To the cari 
on the door was added, “Thanks. We haven't 
left much.” 


& 
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THE TOY HOSPITAL. 
By Catherine S. Foster. 


rances had been in the hospital a long time. 

At first she did not notice anything that 

was going on because she was so ill, but 
after a while she began to feel a little better and 
look about. The room she was in was large 
and airy, but instead of being square, as her 
room was at home, it was long, with a number 
of little beds in it just like her own, and each 
bed held a little sick child. At the windows 
were a number of canaries in bright cages. 

All the children were kind to Frances. This 
was very nice, but you know how quickly little 
sick people tire of things, and after a few days 
even the little birds seemed to worry Frances, 
and she wished they would sit still on their 
swings instead of jumping about. Then Frances 
was so tired of staying in bed, even sitting up, 
that she wished she were lame, like the little 
boy who went about on crutches. 

The little lame boy’s name was Peter, and 
all the children loved him. They called him 
the little postman, because he used to bring 
round the books and cards that the children 
looked at in the morning, and collected them 
again at night; and then he was always glad 
to go and get a drink for any of the children, 
and some of them wanted water often. 

One day Frances seemed more tired than 
usual, and she said right out loud, ‘‘O dear, 
I wish I had something to do!’’ 

The head nurse, Miss Blair, was going by, 
and she stopped and spoke to Frances. Miss 
Blair had such a_ beautiful face, Frances 
thought. She liked all the nurses, but Miss 
Blair was her favorite, and she always watched 
for the nurse who wore the black band on her 
cap. Miss Blair talked with Frances a while, 
and when she was going, she said, ‘‘Try to be 
patient, dear, and I will find something for you 
to do this afternoon. ’’ 

Right after dinner Miss Blair came over to 
Frances’ bed with a large piece of cardboard 
and put it on her lap. “Then she brought a large 
box and placed it on the table next the bed, 
and last of all she passed Frances a little can 
of glue, a brush and some tissue-paper. Now. 
what do you suppose Frances was going to do? 
Well, her small bed was to be turned into a} 
hospital for little toys. The box was full of all 
kinds of dolls, with eyes missing and legs and 
arms broken, and all sorts of things the matter 
with them; and besides, there were fuzzy dogs 
and poor little pussy-cats with ears and tails 
off, and all the animals from Noah’s ark ; even 
Noah himself had some serious trouble, and 
Frances was to keep them there until they were 
all cured. She was Doctor Frances, of course, 
and Peter was her assistant. Frances would 
mend an arm or leg, and Peter would sit very 
still and watch her, and when the doctor told 
him, he would place the little toy at the foot 
of the bed, and it would have to stay there 
until it was quite well. 

Each morning a new set of toys came to the 
hospital, and each afternoon a set of them went 
home; but sometimes some of them had to stay 
much longer than others, just as the little chil- 
dren who were more ill than the rest often had 
to stay many weeks. The work made not only 
Frances and Peter very happy, but all the 
children watched and were interested, and per- 
haps one of them would shout, ‘‘Is the black 
bear going to leave the hospital to-day ?’”’ or, ‘‘Is 
the clown well enough to go home?’’ 

Many times during the day Frances would 
get tired and have to give up the work for a 
while; but she would never rest very long, for 
she imagined the little toys were as anxious to 
zo home as she was, and so she would try hard 
to send them home before night. . 

So after the little hospital was opened, the 
days did not seem nearly so long, and before 
Frances really knew it the day came for herself 
to go home. Soon little Peter and all the other 
children went home, and different little sick 
people are now in their beds. Frances often | 
comes in to visit them, and brings them gifts, | 
but what she likes best to do is to go over to| 
the little toy hospital bed and talk with the | 
children about the time when she and little | 
Peter were there and kept the first toy hospital. | 
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Newebty Nannie 


Nickerson, 


Six years old to-day, 
Wouldn’t wear her party 
dress, 
Wouldn’t come and play! 


So the little party folk, 
Eleven girls and boys, 

Spent the party hours alone, 
With jolly games and toys. 


They ate the party supper 
up, 
The ices white and red, ~ 
While naughty Nannie 
Nickerson ; 
In disgrace was sent to bed. 


COE SG 5 
“ROVER’S DOG.” 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


over is a red setter, and he usually lies 
R on the front porch. He does not like 

other dogs, and if they stop at the 
gate or poke their noses through the fence 
Rover runs down and barks fiercely at 
them. 

One day Philip was looking out of the 
window, and he saw a very small black dog 
crawl under the gate. Rover was on the 
porch, and lifted his head, but did not even 
growl as the little dog trotted up the path. 
The little dog went directly past Rover, 
and came up to the window where Philip 
stood, and put his little paws up against the 
glass and whined. 

“‘O mama,”’ called Philip, ‘‘come and see 
this little black dog!’’ 

Mama came and looked out. ‘‘We must 
send it right away,’’ she said, and shooed 
the little dog off the porch and out of the 
yard. Rover did not growl. He looked 
quite indifferent and as if it were no con- 
cern of his. 

When Philip went into the back yard to 
play that afternoon he found the little black 
dog was there, and sharing Rover’s dinner. 
Rover did not seem to take any notice of 
the strange little dog. Philip drove the 
little dog out of the back yard, and Rover 
went back to the front porch. 

When papa came home at night the little 
black dog was sitting beside Rover. Papa 
drove him away, but he would not go 
farther than the gate. 

The next morning he was back again, 
and shared Rover’s breakfast, and when 
Rover went to the porch for his morning 
nap, the little black dog stationed himself at 
the gate, looking very smart and alert. He 
barked at every dog which ventured near, 


and barked at pedlers, looking over his shoulder | 
|and papa said that he believed Rover had | 
decided to keep a dog himself, as an assistant, | 


at Rover now and then, as if to say, ‘‘See what 
a help I am, doing all your barking for you!’’ 
and Rover ‘‘whoofed’’ approvingly and took 
his ease while the new friend whisked busily 
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about full of importance, and so after a few 


days the family decided that the little black | 


dog had come to stay, and mama named him 
‘*Blackie.’’ He followed Rover everywhere, 


and after that the little fellow was known by 
the whole family as ‘‘Rover’s dog.’’ 
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FIRELIGHT. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


How I love the firelight 

On a cold and windy night! 
Fairy stories then I see, 
Made as true as true can be; 
Little bridges spun of gold, 
Dancing elves and goblins old. 


In the fire to and fro 

I can watch the figures go; 
Knights and ladies, slim and tall, 
Walking near a castle wall; 
Soldiers dressed in red and white, 
Marching, marching in the light. 


And when I have gone to bed, 
Still I see them, in my head; 

See them marching here and there, 
While their little torches flare. 

On a cold and windy night 

How I love the firelight! 


——_ oe Pw —_r 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 

I pray you, bring the sewing here, 
Or, if you have not time, 

Or, even though you’re going, dear, 

Now you have risen, set it near. 
Then terminate this rime. 


2. CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS, 
I. 

first is in happiness, never in wo; 
second in mirth, not in tears, you know; 
third is in pleasantness, not in a pet; 
fourth in patience, but never in fret; 
fifth is in poverty, never in state ; 
sixth is in charity, never in hate; 
seventh in sunshine, never in gloom; 
eighth is in flower, but not in bloom; 
ninth is in wisdom, but not in care ; 
tenth is in joy, but not in despair ; 
eleventh in peace, but never In fight; 
y twelfth is in bravery, never in flight; 

My thirteenth in morning, never in night. 

My whole I send to you, one and all, 

In town or country, in cottage or hall. 

11. 

My first is in homestead, but not residence ; 
My second’s in grafid, not found in immense; 
My third’s in the orchard, but not in the field; 
Fourth in knuckle under, but never in yield; 
My fifth is in follow, but not found in lead; 
My sixth is in nectar, but never in mead. 
My whole isaruler, A new one, you know, 
For the magazines lately have all told you so. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
x 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


3. ANAGRAM STORY. 

My sister, although disabled by rheumaties, still 
keeps -- --- - She who is generally so 
lively and ----, now, enduring her 
pain silently. 1 think in her ,----- isall 
she cares for. I am sure I should, had I such a 
----- » --- -- aS much as possible. She does 
not ---.----, ---, but I insist on her using a 
ae deal of . , ~ think, strength ma 
ye sustained. She is my sole ----. ~-’- ---- o 
from all society but hers. 


4. CHARADES. 
I. 

“© two,” said her brother one, “if you promise 
to keep four I will show you three whole I bought 
at the florist’s for a surprise for mother.” 

II. 

A one two old judge said to the prisoner before 
the bar, “Three, three, I have heard these wit-- 
nesses one two three. I will now put you to the 
one, and hope I shall not be obliged again to cry 
three upon you.” 


5. LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add the same letter to the first word indi- 
‘cated in each clause to make the second word 
indicated. 

Pale, to lack; an insect, a vegetable; a vessel, 
hypocritical talk; a vehicle, an image; a boy’s 
name, an inclination. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Nightmare. 11. Let us have peace. 
2. 1. Car, a, van—caravan. 11. News, pay, per 
newspaper. 
3. Steam. 
4. Tooth-brush. 
- 


| 5. Fir, maple, magnolia, apple, yew, gum, cedar, 
| pine, willow, oak, elm, ash, palm, aspen, hemlock, 
| peach, hickory, date, fig, sycamorg, 
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NO FUN LIKE COLLECTING! TO START YOU WE SEND | 


different ine sates unused 
50 Foreign STAMPS me FREE. 
150 diff. Corea, Hayti, etc. 10c. *? oe ket album, 1,000 | 
Bingen, 5e. Approve al sheets also sent. BO © sy “ Price- | 
free! New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 











BIG ad gh ant the largest } REE 


mbassador to Japan.— The American | 

and nendeotns st paint * tT i _— . 
® [will gladly send you a copy free. legation at Tokyo was recently elevated | 
rgest color samples and greatest | to the rank of an embassy, the Japanese govern- | 


ts; la 

variety of. c lure. My PAINTS are all made to order. 

Guaranteed for e ight yes Pia full gallons to try, ment having first raised its legation at Washing- 
free, if not satisfiec rite to- ay for the £ Boo - ain ah 
Costs ue 75 cents, but free to you. Address, ——_——__—-————— ton tw that rank. The | 
0. L HASE, The Paint Man, 715Y Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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President has selected as 
| the first ambassador to 
Japan Gen. Luke E. | 
Wright, Governor-General 
| of the Philippines. Gen- | 
| eral Wright is a Democrat, 
from Tennessee. He suc- | 
ceeds at Tokyo Minister 
Griscom, who is pro- 
| moted to be ambassador to 
Brazil. Judge Henry C. 
| —= + Ide of Vermont, now the 
senior Philippines commissioner and acting 
governor-general, will succeed General Wright 

) as governor-general until next June, at which 

without danger of leakage. ires re- . 
charges by pulling the trigger. : oads from time he has asked to be relieved from duty. Gen. 
apy Rg “All p- Fe yy my oo James F. Smith, now a member of the Philip- 
and former judge of the 


tubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. H jasi 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, v.8.a.| Pine commission 
ce a —. | Philippine supreme court, will succeed Gov- 
ernor-General Ide upon his retirement. 


T 

HICKORY ® 
ld Ironsides.’'—A suggestion made in | 

the annual report of the Secretary of the 

Navy of the possible destruction of the historic 
gatalog, 100 stylea, free . old frigate Constitution awakened new interest 
in the preservation of the ship, which found 

expression in the presentation to Congress of a 
great petition signed by more than 30,000 citizens 
TIVING 9C TRUE of Massachusetts. The petition, encased in a 
LIVINGSTON S BLUE SEEDS. bronze roll, was presented in the House by Mr. | 
We will send either of these superb | MeCall January 18th, and was received with | 
Collectionsand ournew 104-page | cheers, The House adopted a resolution directing 


Seed Annual for only 10 cen s ‘ fs 
The two Collections 20 cents. the committee on naval affairs to ascertain the 








There is pleasure, business training and profit 
in poultry. Let us start you right. Com- 11] 
plete outfits at prices boys can pay. | 


Cyphers “Boys’ Choice” Incubator | 


complete in every detail, only $7.50. Large Catalogue 228 
paces (8xIT) and guide to poultry raising, PREE' | if you 
mention this ge and give names of two friends inter- 
ested in poultry. rite nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., City; se racks Sen Punsione 


WIZARD _ Niekel-pitd 
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what style 











FLOWERS. annual cost of proper care of the ship. 
1 Pkt. each Choice Mixed Pansy, 
Eckford Sweet Pea, Mixed Aster, & 
Mixed Nasturtium, Mixed Phlox. 
VEGETABLES. isasters at Sea.—The Brazilian war-ship 


1 Packet each 
Beauty Tomato, 
Hanson ‘Let- 
tuce, Ideal Cabbage. Chartier Rad- 
ish and Eclipse Beet 

The Empt Bags of either 
Collection will be accepted by us 
at 5 cents each on any order 
amounting to 50 cents or over. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., 
Box 108, Columbus, Ohio. 


WABAS H hp British Parliamentary Elections 
COASTER WAGON are nearly _completed when this record 


Aquidaban was wrecked by an explosion 
near Rio de Janeiro January 21st, and more than 
200 of the officers and crew were drowned. 
The passenger steamer Valencia went ashore 
near Cape Beale, Vancouver, January 224, | 
during a fog. The shore was so precipitous and 
the sea so rough that only a few of the 154 persons | | 
on board were saved. . 




















“Ten te —dl Qe yee.” closes. Of the 670 seats in the House of Com- 

Errands are play when the children have a Wabash. mons, 608 have been filled by the choice of 336 | 
It is strongly built, well balanced, and of such simple con Liberals, 81 Nationalists, 47 Labor representa- 
eee ae, aaa ar — — | tives, 1 Socialist and 143 Unionists. This in- 
An ‘deal conster—beake controls specd—wit sot tip. sures the‘new ministry a clear majority over all | 
] in the next House, and on questions on which | 





Hard Wood gear and Steel wheels, 11 inches in diam- 

eter, of special construction—tight spokes insure 

a true and noiseless wheel (our exclu- 

sive Wabash patent et 
arge, roomy box—34 inches & 

long — which is removable. 

The Wabash Wagon is 
the most sensible toy a child can 
own —it combines fun with useful- 
ness satisfactorily and completely. 
Price $4.00. 

Write for the jolliest book of 
the day, “‘Fun with a wagon;" 
we send it 






it may receive the support of the Labor and | 
Nationalist members a majority of at least 322 | 
| over the supporters of the late government. The 
|extent of the political revolution indicated by | 
these returns will be realized when it is remem- | 
| bered that, when the last Parlianient was | 
mg elected in 1900, the Unionist coalition had a | 

wee 1 rest, Wenesh. Dod.” ‘ | majority of 134 over the Liberals and National- 
—. | ists combined. One significant result of the 


“Stork Pants | elections just held is the growth of the Labor 
) 

















representation, which included only 13 members 
See. in the last House. An interesting incident of 
Button on neatly over diaper, a 0 gd — == 
keep baby's dresses dry and the elections was the overwhelming defeat of the 
sweet. Made of “Stork” remier. , 
adeeon sebdee, late premier, Mr. Balfour, by the Manchester 
water-proof fabric light as pea which gave him a majority of 
linen andas eaally cleansed. nearly 2,500 in 1900. Manchester and most of | 
50 cents per pair the industrial venters elected Liberals. A con- | 
of dealers or by mail. spicuous exception was Birmingham, which 
Sold by dry goods dealers not only reélected Mr. Chamberlain by a greatly 
throughout ; ti Seer 
ralatagy) edarie “Cnited ‘States increased majority, but gave him six Conserva- 
tive associates. . 


Also “Stork” Sheeting by 

the yard, $1.00 and §1.50. 

“Stork” Catch-all Bibs, 5oc. 7 
(mated Sort” hector peers and Venezuela.—The Venezuelan 
also dese viptioe booklet, iY vou government gave serious offense to France | 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 11-1, Boston, Mass, by forcibly preventing Monsieur Taigny, the 

— es retiring charyé l’uffuires at Caracas, from 

$6 relanding after he went on board a steamer to 

a aim aZ00 - obtain his despatches; and January 18th, the 
French government gave the Venezuelan char gé | 
”? 
. Direct 10 You. d’ affaires at Paris his passports, and escorted 
You save from 20% him to the Belgian frontier. Punitive action | 

to 40% by buying a on the part of France was delayed, partly by a 

Kalamazoo Stove or desire to do nothing which could be misunder- | 

Range direct from the §}| stood by the United States, and partly by the 

factory at lowest fear that a blockade of Venezuelan ports or a | 

factory prices. seizure of custom-houses would react against the 
Moreover, you get interests of the powers the payment of whose 

a stove or range not : . 

excelled by any in claims depends upon the customs revenues. 

the world. . 

We guarantee quality under 

a $20,000 bank bond. T™= Fugitive President of Santo Do-| 

We Ship On mingo, General Morales, sought refuge, 


360 D AYS’ APPROV AL January 11th, at the American legation at 


. Santo Domingo, and later resigned the presi- 

and We Pay the Freight. dency and left for Porto Rico. His departure | 
pep a po gegen ge 4 removed the constitutional difficulties in the 
s . : maple eae . : 

you acent. Itwill pay youtoinvestigate. way of the succession of Vice-President Caceres, 


and ended the revolutionary disturbances. 
Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


@ 
All Kalamazoos are shipped — 
promptly, blacked, polished and ecent Deaths.— Rev. John Christian 


ready for use. Keener, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
afousese. ane ' Mfrs., Church, South, from 1870 to 1899, died January 
All our cook stoves waa ranges are 20th, aged nearly 87. Cardinal Spinola, 
fitted with patent oven vn mom- archbishop of Seville, died January 19th, aged 
Se 71. He was created a cardinal last December. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | How we raise and prepare 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | Ss Q U A B S - pn my fon tener: pezeee. 


of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 


Cured to Stay Cured. No medici 
Falla needed afterward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Stamps Free. 20 U. S. Revs., cata. val. 27c., for the 


| Details of management in one of the most perfectly 
ao Squab Plants in the world. Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155G East 42d St., New York. 














USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





names of two collectors and 2c. postage; 20 Rus- CHA PS 
sian, l0c. ; Set of N. . State ih 6 var., 0c. ;10 Ss FRAG ORE LIP 
long C ivil War Rev 8.,10¢. ; 11 U. S. Post. 1903, le. Sag, S S, 


FROSTILLAS: — 


to 50e., 10c. Lists of sets We., le. ~ 2c. stps. free. 
Agts. wtd., 50% com. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


TELEGRAPH oe pcr 


Beilsente, Total cost,tuition, board, m, 6 poonthe, 
a n be reduced. Home stady a npg Cc Catal 
DobGE'S INSTITUTE, May St., ALPARAISO, L Duna 


“STANDARD” 


Ss d, Aut i 


Contian Brake. 


A device giving high speed, 
i. , automatic coaster, 
brake all in one hub—and this 
hub is easily applied to ons stand- 
ard make of frame. 1e hub 
rotates fi all times upon one 
pair of ball bearings, | same as 
an ordinary hub. The “ Stand- 
ard” is so constructed as to 

obtain high speed direct, low 
speed by gearing down. The 
spect gearing is unaffected by 

e operation of either coaster 

or brake. Simple, Practical, 
Reliable, Guaranteed. 
Wealsomanufacture Spokes, Nipples, Pedals andToe-clips. 
Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel with a“ Stand- 
ara’ Coaster. Sendfor descriptive booklet and prices. 
THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 
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, SUNBURT 





NOT GREASY OR STICKY — DELIGHTFUL PERFUME. 

Many persons cannot use glycerine or greasy 
creams. To such FROSTILLA is the 6 EO 
boon—and always works like acharm. It will 
keep the hands and face soft as velvet. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS TO THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 















Sold Everywhere. If your dealer has not got it 
send 25 cents for bottle by mail prepaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 




















Steel Fishing Rods 


GIVE AND TAKE. 


Thes, give just enough when the 
fish strikes, the delicate spring 
of the Rod hooking instantly. 


They take up the slack line 
promptly, preventing the fish 
rom shaking loose when he 
rushes toward the_ fisherman. 
What the “ BRISTOL” is to the 
ordinary rod, our Combination 
Reel and Handle is to the ordi- 














A BOY’S BREAKFAST 
THERE’S A NATURAL FOOD THAT MAKES ITS 
OWN WAY. 





nary reel. It is placed in the cen- 
ter of the handle, forming a part 
There’s a boy up in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., who is of and securing a perfect balance 

; : ‘ x of the whole. These are two of 
growing into sturdy manhood on Grape-Nuts | ¢he desirable features of the “BRISTOL” Rod. Send 
breakfasts. It might have been different with | for our beautiful Catalogue, telling more. It’s free. 
him, as his mother explains: | THE HORTON MFG. CO., 35 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 

“My 11-year-old boy is large, well-developed and 
active, and has been made so by his fondness for 
Grape-Nuts food. At five years he was a very 
nervous child and was subject to frequent attacks 
of indigestion which used to rob him of his strength 
and were very troublesome to deal with. He 
never seemed to care for anything for his break- 
fast until I tried Grape-Nuts, and I have never 
had to change from that. He makes his entire 
breakfast of Grape-Nuts food. It is always relished 
by him and he says that it satisfies him better 
than the ordinary kind of a meal. 

“Better than all he is no longer troubled with 
indigestion or nervousness, and has got to be a 
splendidly developed fellow since he began to use 
Grape-Nuts food.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 








Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home 

Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 
beginner. 


8 by physicians, nurses and patients. 
reds of graduates earning $12 


Endorseme: 
Letters from 
to $30 weekly. 
THK CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
75 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y 


















is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906 — the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day — 
186 pages — 700 engravings—7 superb colored plates — 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Em pty Envelope 


- To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en- 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, con- 
ta aining one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $x. oo and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 
$1.00 Package Vegetable or Flower Seed FREE 


The details of our liberal offer of $1.00 worth of V: ble or Flower Seeds Free to our 1906 customers are 
ven in our new catalogue, the finest and most complete we have ever issued, which is now ready to mail. 
his is only one of many , Tniam and Prize Offers we are making. at a cost of thousands of dollars, to ad- 
vertise *‘Sterling Seeds.”’ rite for FREE "CATALOGUE of Seeds for the Farm, Garden Lawn, and read 
all about the liberal free offers 
“Sterling Seeds” for Garden, form and —s Ly? the finest that time and skill has produced—the a 
that money can buy. Northrup, @ & Co. are the leadin, soopiemen = the Northwest. The vitality 
ductiveness and high quality of “Sterling Seeds” h roven by twenty-two years of te te ~4 
under every condition of climate and soil. Amenn —}~y ‘amous specialties is “Peep o’ Day 
Sweet Corn, the new sensational ear! martes tbat captured the market last year. 
Ra. new Mammoth Podded Pea, velt,”* has the largest ‘ovle and nearly twice as 
y peas as o matter what kind of seeds you need, we ve Rave them. And re- 
member — frerling Seeds are of 


rity a and g ination 

were selected by wes Geen Jada Co. to distribute Red Fife Wheat 

ol the My mE Oat in the Ora udd Co. ossal undertaking to increase grain growers’ 

Pag Toe mil tone of dollars. For etails of this cndertaking and for SPECIAL PRICES on Red 
and Myrick Oats, address just like this: 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., 872 Northrup-King Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Swiss MILK 


CHOCOLATE 













PETER'S 


‘CHOCOLATE 
The Best 
Companion 


A WINTER DAY'S SPORT 
Sustaining, Irresistibly Delicious 
Wholesome as Bread and Butter 


SAMONT. CORLISS 4 CO Seu teronrens TS MUOSON STREET New Yoon 
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straight if your gun 


is dirty. Clean out 


ou CANT SHOOT ai. Sie 


the stock, lubricate the trigger with “3 in One.’ 
Use “3 in One” on your skates, bicycle, ine wal 
prevents rust. Write for free sample and booklet. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 139 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Impervious, 
Odorless 
and Pure. 

- The Only Dress Shield That is Both 


Odorless and Impervious 





Is THE 
All All 
Sizes. Op Styles. 
GUARANTEED. 


Sold by leading dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Sample Pair, Medium Size, 25c. 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


W. L. DoUCLAS 
$350 & $300 SHOES FOR 


MEN | 
W. L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line) 
cannot be oanetee at me) Price. 




















MEN'S $3.50 31 50 SHOES Ti THAN ANY ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 


$10, 000 REWARD eS ye em 


I could take you wae my three la factories 
at yon ts -» afd show you the infinite | 
care with which rete’ Aa pair yk shoes is made, you 
would realize why las $3.50 shoes | 
cost more to make, ae Fang old their sha 
fit better, wear longer, and are of — n- 
wr vane a eo other $3.50 


Made Shoes for 
“Mon, $2.50, S200” re Oe eH School and 
$2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUT. UTLON s— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 
oes. Take no substitute. None genuine without 
his name and price a ed on bottom. 
Fast Color lets u they will not wear brassy. 
Write for ‘Tilustrated Catalogue. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, Brockton, Mass. . 








Every bit of music within 
you is stirred by the mellow 
beauty of —_" tone. 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Little. 
Grand rivals that of a Concert 
Grand piano. Hear it! Surprises 
even those accustomed to surprises 
in piano construction. 
Write for illustrated catalog and plan of selling. 
No matter where you live, our special 


cticable for you to own | 


ime payments 
THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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otor-Cars in War.—Accerding to Capt. 
H. H. Payntar, who recently read a paper 
on the subject before the Royal United Service 
Institution in London, motor-cars are likely to 
|play a very important rdle in future wars. 
Captain Payntar did not dwell upon motor-cars 
as fighting-machines, but as means of rapid con- 
veyance of officers to distant parts of an extensive 
battle-field. The tendency of modern warfare 
is to scatter troops over a vast extent of country. 
Taking advantage of the roads which now 
traverse all civilized countries in every direction, 
motor-cars could be utilized by commanders to 
obtain rapidly a complete survey of the field of 
}action. Owing to the severe shocks to which 
they must be exposed, no speed limit being set, 
Captain ,Payntar thinks that military motor- 
cars should have pneumatic tires instead of solid 
tires. A punctured tire is quickly repaired, but 
a broken wheel might involve fatal delay. 


& 





poanasins Natural Gas. — Wolski, an 
Austrian experimenter, has recently pat- 


ented a process of liquefying natural gas, which, 
it is reported, has been successfully employed 
in the Karpathian oil-fields. The liquid can be | 
safely kept for storage or transportation in ordi- 
nary soda-water siphons. Among the uses sug- 
gested for liquefied natural gas are the lighting 
of isolated houses and the driving of small 
engines and motors. . 
Bhar rare a Steel Ship. — In a recent 
diseussion before the Institution of Mechan- 
ical Engineers in London a curious fact, illus- 
trating the’ value of the ‘‘temper test,’’ was 
mentioned. This test consists in raising the 
steel under examination to a cherry heat and 
then plunging it into water to observe the degree 
of tempering produced. The object is to select 
| for ship-building steel that will not crack in use. 
The illustrative fact referred to was a fire in the 
steamship Persian Monarch, in New York 
harbor. The fire was extinguished with hose, 
and the water tempered the hot plates. After- | 
ward, in mid-ocean, a number of the plates | 
cracked, some of them very suddenly. One 
crack was seven feet in length. Thus the de- 
sirability was shown of keeping out of ships | 
steel that is too readily tempered. 
| pe tena Diamonds. — Very beautiful | 
effects are now produced by engraving the 
| surface of diamonds. A French jeweler, Bor- 
| dinet, has invented tools for this purpose, which, 
it is said, only his son is permitted to use. 
Among the surprising things thus produced is 
|a diamond cut into the form of a ring, polished 
/on the inside, and covered with delicate en- 
| graving on the upper surface. Another is an 
engraved diamond fish. Diamonds are also en- 
graved with armorial bearings. Only in the, 
past few years has it been possible to bore holes 
MORE through diamonds, but this feat is now accom- 
plished in many cutting establishments. The | 
bored stones are then strung together with ‘wad 
gems, or with pearls. e 





BS ges and Coal in China. ~consu | 
Haynes at Nankin reports an awakening | 
of activity in railroad-building in China. China | 
is as ideal a land for railway development ds 
any, and yet it has only one mile of railway 
for every 130,000 inhabitants, while the United 
States has a mile for every 360 inhabitants. 
The concessions that have been obtained for 
railways in China cover regions rich in minerals 
and agricultural products. Let the great Chinese 
coal-fields once be opened up by the extension 
of railways, and a great change must result. 
In the province of Shansi, for instance, there 
is said to be a continuous field of excellent 
anthragite 13,500 miles in area, and containing 
seams from 15 to 40 feet in thickness. There is 
also much bituminous coal in the same province. 
& 

mproved Windmills.—One of the latest 

and most efficient forms of windmill is the 
|**eonie areo-motor’’ of the Danish inventor, 
| windmill in Denmark, which 
| had lost four of its wings in a 


Soerenson. The early wind- 
>» 
>> 
>> 
tempest, to its owner’s surprise re 
| 








La Cour has shown that this 
principle is erroneous. An old 


mill-makers worked upon the 
principle that the greater the 
worked better than before. The accident led 
Professor La Cour to investigate the subject of 


|area of the wings the greater 


| will be the efficiency. Professor 
FRONT 


the best form for wind- 
mills. Upon his advice, 
Soerenson constructed 
the conic areo-motor, 
|which has six wings, 
each forming a section 
of a broad cone, with 
|open spaces between. 
| The extremity of each 
wing is slightly curved, 
to catch the wind. The open spaces, it is 
explained, allow the wind to pass through, 
and by suction to form a partial vacuum, in 
| which the apparatus turns more easily. 








How to Grow = 
Children. 


By “7 THE 3 





NCE | knew a little Girl, and I tell you | felt s sorry for her. 
She was just about as fat as a Match,—that Girlie. 
She wasn’t a bit pink, but just a sort of straw- 


colored Yellow. 


She always seemed tired, dull, and cheerless, when- 
ever I met her on my way home from the mills. 

Well,— 1! began to take an interest in that Child. 

| made up my mind to find out what was the 


matter with her. 


And | began to notice her little Brother, too. 


He was stronger looking, 
but he was very 
scrawny for all that. 
He had legs and 

arms like pipe-stems, and 
his face always had some ot 
those ugly pimples on it. 

I noticed too that he was 
peevish and cross as a little 
wildcat. 












Because, I found out 
later that the poor little 
Girl and the nervous, 
cranky little Boy were 
being actually starved 
to death. 


* . * 


No, I don’t mean that 
they didn’t get enough toeat, 
but they didn’t get enough 
of the kind they needed most. 

| found that they were 
being fed Meat at nearly 
every meal,— White Bread, 
Potatoes, and Sweet Things, 
till they couldn’ trest atnight. 

Theydidn’t care for milk, 
so their Mama let them 
have Tea and Coffee every 
now and then, just like a 
grown man who had to 
shovel ditches. 

That Boy and Girl were 
getting Old pretty fast when 
: I discovered them. You see 

\ Meat and Coffee or Tea are 
a kind of Poison to children under 
Fifteen. These things are too 
strong for them and make them 
grow Old before their time. 

Meat heats up their blood, 





as makes them nervous and pee- 
vish, and puts pimples on their 
faces. 


1 tell you that much meat is 
mighty bad for Children. 

It fills their systems full of 
uric acid and the lime that makes 
people Old and stiff in their veins 
and bones too soon. 

It doesn’t give them a chance 
to spring up tall enough, and 
wide enough, before their bones 
harden into a set shape that 
lasts forever. 

Well, these two chil- 
dren were actually get- 
ting into a kind of Old 
Age, in their very youth. 

What they needed 
was something to make 
them GROW, and stop 
the aging till they have 

os grown enough. 
Now, do you know what makes all liv- 
ing things GROW? 

Well, it is Phosphorus that makes things 
grow. 














* * * 


« Dr. Hutchinson, in his famous book on 
“Food and Dietetics,” says, ‘* Wherever 
Growth is most Active, there will be found 
the most Phosphorus.” And, what Boys and 





Girls need to make them Grow tall, and straight, 


and strong, and clever, is Phosphorus, 


It is Phosphorus that makes the Yolk of an 
And it is Phos- 
phorus that makes a little seed of wheat Grow into 
a tall straw with a burly head of Grain on top of it, 


Egg grow into a living Chicken. 


sometimes with whiskers like a Russian. 


You see the Yolk of an Egg is more than half 
And the Germ or 
Heart”’ 
Because, it has the same kind of Phosphorus 
in it, for the very same reason — namely, to put 
Life into each when a little Natural heat is added 


Phosphorus, or Phosphoric Acid. 
** Heart’ of Wheat is like the Yolk or “ 
Egg. 


by the setting hen or the warm earth. 


So, when you eat a food so full of Phosphorus 
as the Germ of Wheat, or the Yolk of an Egg, your 
stomach doesn’t have to work much over it to turn 
Because it is almost ready to 
sprout into Life at once with the heat of your own 


it into Life for you. 


body as soon as you have eaten it. 


Besides, this Phosphorus is what the Brain 
uses up in thinking and what the Nerves use up in 


Working the body. 


I guess he made no end of 
trouble at home for his Parents 
—and they surely deserved it. 


MILLE x." 





















The right kind of Phosphorus turns into 
nerve tissue, and Brainwork, just as Fat Meat 
or Starch turn into Heat, and Lean Meat, or 


the Gluten of Wheat, turn into Human 
Muscle when eaten 
And this Phosphorus, in the ‘ Heart ’’ o 


Germ of Wheat, is what makes Children 
grow up like rushes,—strong and straight 
and Brainy, with heads on them full of 
good ideas, and with steady nerves to fight 
the battle of life in a way that wins success. 


But, pshaw!—any Doctor could have 
told you that! 
Now, these two Children needed some 


of this good Human Phosphorus, 
needed it badly, as | could see. 

| gave it to them in a way they never 
suspected, and perhaps they don’t know yet 
how they got it. 

You see this ‘‘ Ralston Health Food ”’ of 
ours has all the ‘‘ Heart’’ of Wheat, or Germ 
of Wheat, preserved in it by a process of 
ours that prevents it spoiling. 

And, as | told you before, this “‘ Heart” 
or Germ of Wheat is full of the right kind 
of Phosphorus that makes things GROW 
like Magic. 

So | sent the Children’s Mother a whole 
case of this wonderful Ralston Health Food, 
and | made her promise to feed them with 
it, instead of Meat for Breakfast and Supper. 

* * * 

Well, you could almost SEE that Boy 
and Girl grow, between morning and night. 
They got plump, and lively, and cheerful, 
and “ bright,” and looked as young as their 
years again. 

The fine human Phosphorus, and thegood 
rich Gluten in the Ralston Health Food took 
the place of the heating, aging, dyspeptic 
Meat, and made new Children of them. 

Yet the Ralston Health Food is very 
cheap, you’ll notice. 

It costs only Ten Cents for a package 
that makes Seven pounds of delicious 
Cereal, when cooked Five minutes and 
ready to eat. 

And the isc. package cooks 
pounds of ready-to-eat Cereal. 

It would cost you 15 cents for a little 
more than HALF a pound of Meat instead. 
Think of that! 

Now, why don’t YOU get a package of 
this splendid Nerve-Feeding, Brain-building, 
Child-growing RALSTON HEALTH FOOD? 

Get it to-day from your Grocer—roc. and 
I5c. a package, except in remote places. 

. Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Portland, Oregon. 


and they 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a angie weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY _MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SOME EVIL EFFECTS OF SUNLIGHT. 
ey |' is acommon belief, well 
supported by facts, that 
light is a powerful agent in 
the cure of many diseases 
and in the destruction of 
the injurious bacteria that 
prey upon the animal body. 
Experiments have shown 
that these little organisms 
not only will not multiply when exposed to sun- 
light, but are even rapidly destroyed. Experience 
has taught us that disease lurks in dark corners, 
and that light rooms are as necessary to health as 
good ventilation, but we are only beginning to 
recognize that the sun is not altogether good for 





us; its light must be used in: moderation, for in | 


excess it may do harm. 

Of course every one knows that prolonged expo- 
sure to the powerful rays of the summer sun may 
bring on a sunstroke, but it is a fact not so well 


-known that excessive light, even without direct 


exposure, may in time seriously impair health. 
Light kills bacteria by destroying their sub- 
stance—the protoplasm which constitutes the 
main portion of every living cell, whether animal 
or vegetable. But this effect is exerted upon the 


protoplasm of our own cells as well as upon that | 


of the bacteria, the only difference being that the 
protoplasm of the single cell, which is all there is 
of a bacterium, is more exposed than that of the 


cells of our bodies, and so is acted upon more | 


promptly. 
Animals and plants are protected against the 


injurious effects of light by their color, and it is a | 


general rule that those plants and animals, inclu- 
ding man, which live in the tropics and in other 


regions where the sun shines brightest, are the | 


darkest in color, while those of the cloudy north 
are blonds for the most part. People of the 
north -who go to the south to live soon begin to 
feel the effects of the increased light. At first 
this acts as a stimulant. The newcomer feels 


better, the vital functions are quickened, there is | 


nothing but praise for the wonderful climate and 
contempt for the indolent natives. But in a year 
or two a change comes. The immigrant loses 
tone, becomes irritable, and works less and less. 
The light 1s working on his protoplasm, which is 


not protected by so thick a layer of pigment as | 


that which the native has. His nerves give out, 
and unless he adopts the light-shunning habits of 
those about him, he must flee north or die. 

A medical writer has recently advanced the 


theory that American nervousness is due to the | 


excess of light here as compared to the cloudiness 
of the north of Europe. 
treatment of “nerves”? would be rest in a darkened 
but well-ventilated room, and not exercise in the 
open air, as is generally advised. 
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MIND - READING. 


“rrhere’s going to be an entertainment at the | 


hall to-night, Aunt Maria. Professor George 
is to give an exhibition of hypnotism and mind- 
reading, and tell how it’s done,” said Mary 


Elizabeth, who always stopped in to see her aunt | 
on her way home from school, and tell her the | 


village news. 


Aunt Maria looked up with her ready smile and | 


said, ‘‘Well, you don’t need to go to that enter- 
tainment, do you, Mary Elizabeth? You can save 
your quarter this time just as well as not.’’ 

“IT don’t know,” answered the girl, slowly. 
“Don’t you believe in mind-reading, Aunt Maria?” 

“Of course I do, child. I’m not one, and never 
was, to deny facts.” 

Mary Elizabeth’s face brightened. “Then, Aunt 
Maria, I should think you would like to go to this 
entertainment and hear the professor explain 
about it. I'll call for you.” 

Aunt Maria laughed comfortably. “Land, Mary 


Elizabeth,” she said, “it wouldn’t be any change | 


for me to see how mind-reading is done! I have all 
the entertainment I want of that kind right here 
in my own house.” 

Mary Elizabeth looked surprised and almost 
alarmed, but her aunt continued: 

“As I understand it, mind-reading is a sort of 
taking possession of another person’s thoughts, 
so to speak, an entering into their minds and then 
speaking out what’s going on there. Is that the 
way you understand it, Mary Elizabeth?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Mary Elizabeth. “I guess 
that is a part of it, but Professor George can make 
people think that they are kings or pedlers, or 
anything; and he can stick pins into people and 
they won’t feel them, and do all sorts of things.” 

“Well,” chuckled Aunt Maria, “I don’t know 





— Seor Dee, 


ipo THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





If this is so, the logical | 
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| about sticking in pins. I guess that must be hypno- 
| tism, and I don’t pretend to be an expert on that, 
| but so far as mind-reading goes I can give just as 
| good an exhibition of that as anybody’d wish to | 
| see. 


AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Every child born into the world with an inherited 


Your uncle is just coming in now, Mary | tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 


Elizabeth, and if you are observing I guess you’ll | and scalp becomes an object of the most tender solici- 


| get a good understanding of what mind-reading 


” 





Mr. Pratt opened the door, and after speaking | 


| and mar its future happiness and prosperity. 


tude, not only Because of its suffering, but because of 
the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to be lifelong 
Hence 
it becomes the duty of mothers of such afflicted chil- 


to his niece, looked questioningly toward his wife. | gren to acquaint themselves with the best, the purest 
“Yes, father,” she responded, as if he had asked | and most effective treatment available, viz.: warm 


her a question. 
right in the bedroom closet.” 

Mr. Pratt disappeared, and returned in a moment 
wearing the mended coat. He seated himself 
near the fire, and after asking Mary Elizabeth 
how school prospered, he again turned his gaze 
upon Aunt Maria. - | 

She shook her head solemnly. “No, the gray 

| kitten hasn’t come back,” she said, “and I’m 
afraid some harm has come to it.” F 

“Too bad!” murmured Mr. Pratt. 

A short silence followed, and then Mrs. Pratt 
remarked, as if in answer to some question, ‘No, 
Amos, I didn’t gather the eggs to-day. I guess you 
had better tend to it before it gets late.” 

| Mr. Pratt rose at once. “I was just going to 
speak about the eggs,” he answered, starting 
| toward the kitchen door. 
“You forgot that package of pepper, after all,” 
| his wife called after him, “‘but it’s no matter.”’ 
Mary Elizabeth laughed as she gathered up her 
books and started for home. 
“Mind-reading takes time,’ said Aunt Maria. 
“I’ve given about forty years to getting a real 
good understanding of it.” 
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A NEW USE FOR SQUIRRELS. 


66 ne of the uses of education,” said young Mr. 
Quimby, when he settled down on his newly 
acquired farm to put his agricultural studies into 
| practice, “is the ability to turn everything to ac- 
| count.”” Having delivered himself of that wisdom, 
| he procured a board and painted a sign upon it 
}and nailed it on one of his pear-trees, where all 
might read: 


“These trees and pears are infested with Sciurus 
Hudsonius. 

“The owner considers that this notice frees him 
from responsibility for the fate of any persons 
who disregard the warning.” 

All that year luscious pears hung unguarded 
|from Mr. Quimby’s orchard boughs—Sheldons, 
| Bartletts, Clapp’s Favorites, and other choice 
| varieties. Hungry boys stood just outside the 
fence and eyed them, but none intruded. 

“What are ‘skurrus hudsonnicusses’ ?” 
| asked Mr. Quimby, fearfully. 

“Little red things that eat into the pears and 


they 





devour the seeds. They are fearfully destructive,” 
said Mr. Quimby, in his most learned tone. “One 
cannot be eaten and live.” 

Later, when the pears had all been picked and 
sold, one of the small boys mustered courage to 
put the ¢ uestion to the school-teacher, who looked 
it up in the dictionary. 

“They are red squirrels,” she announced, au- 
thoritatively. 


h bh 
| A STRANGER IN TOWN. 


pee: miles below the head of fhe passes of 
the Mississippi, and not far from where South- 
west Pass loses itself in the Gulf of Mexico, a 
little stream no wider than a village street eurves 
away from the main “pass.” Along both sides 
are tiny landings, and back of each there is a 
| cottage. The cottages are now neglected and 


| guarded and lovely. There, in the days when 
Southwest Pass was the principal mouth of the. 
Mississippi, dwelt the pilots who carried ships 
across the bar. 


“Old Pilot-town” is hidden from the traveller on 
the pass by a dense cane-brake, and strangers 
seldom enter its bayou. One who did came down 
the river in a skiff, and turned into “Old Pilot- 
town Bayou” at noon for dinner. He found a 
ready meal at the first cottage, where dwelt an 
old woman, widow of one of the old-time pilots. 
| As the meal i ge; one by one interested 

neighbors dropped in to see the stranger, till a 
dozen were braced against the walls. 

“How many people live here now, Mrs. B.?’’ 
asked the visitor. “I thought the. bayou was 
rather deserted.” 

Mrs. B. looked round the room and took account 
of stock. 

“You can count them for yourself,’ she said. 
“They’re all here.” 


® © 


NO HOLIDAY. 


Prople have different ideas as to what constitutes 
a holiday—or a vacation. 
own firmly fixed opinions on the subject. 


“T don’t count Thanksgiving or Christmas or 
Washington’s Birthday or any of those, holidays,” 
she said, frankly, to an old friend one day. “What 
I count a holiday is when Ezra and Jim and Bob 
and ’Liphlet go off up to the wood-lot with* their 
dinner, and I know they won’t be back till night. 

“I’m not one to deny that men-folks have their 
good points, but how any woman ean ¢all it a 
10liday when they’re in the house, calling for food 


| by looks when they aren’t by words, is beyond me!” | 


GIVING JOHNNY A LESSON. 


hd hat are you going to do, John?” asked a 

Brooklyn wife. A writer in the New York 
World says that her husband unwrapped a pair of 
boxing-gloves, and replied: 


“T am going to give Johnny some lessons in self- 
defense. Every boy should know how to take 
care of himself in any emergency. Come on, 
Johnny, I won’t hurt you.” 

Twenty minutes later the husband returned 
| with his hand on his face. 

“Get me a piece of raw meat and the arnica to 
put on my eye,” he said. 


LOCAL WATER -POWERS. 
id hat do you understand by a cataract?” the 


new teacher of Number Two asked Willy 
Straw. The answer came promptly. 


| “It’s the fire-injine down at Daleville Corners,” 
he said,in breathless haste to impart his knowl- 
dge. “But it leaks some, and it isn’t half so good- 
looking as the ‘Torrent,’ either. You just wait 
till parade day and you’ll see, teacher!” 


“[’ve mended your coat, and it’s | baths with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings with 
| Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cures made 


in childhood are in most cases speedy, permanent and 
economical. [Adr. 
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forlorn, but once they were palm-shaded, rose- | 


Mrs. Pettis had her | 
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WARINERS 


RiIST-PROOF (ORSET' 


** The corset he sprayed has 
come world-famed.’’ 


Our Spring Styles Are Made On 


ye Front Lines With the 
Added Beauty of Curves at 
Wais' Back arid Sides. 
“SECURITY” 
Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
Attached. 
.. PRICES FROM ... 
ONE TO FIVE DOLLARS. 
All Dealers Sell Them. 


The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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MILLY’S GOOD- 


BY ETHEL PARTON 


was to leave that very 
afternoon, and that un- | 
fortunately he could not 
wait. He added that he 


BY 








hortly after leaving the car-station in a quiet 
S New England village, the trolley-car was 

signaled by a young woman on the side- 
walk. She was without a hat, but wore a 
slightly anxious expression as she spoke to the 
conductor. 

**Sa-ay, Sam,’’ she drawled, ‘‘my watch 
must ha’ been wrong. I got to catch the eleven- 
fifteen at the dee-po, but I thought I’d got time 
to run in to Susy’s for good-by first. And now 
here you be, and it kinder seems I hadn’t, not 
unless you’ll drop me to the house, and wait 
while I pick up my suit case and get my hat. 
Think you can?’’ 

**We-ll, now, Milly,’’ drawled Sam, in reply, 
‘I don’t quite know’s I oughter, reelly. I’d 
have to make up time, sure. Suit case all 
packed ?’’ 





‘““M-m. And hat right on the hall table. 
Oh, I guess you can, Sam,’’ rejoined Milly, 
serenely, swinging herself aboard. The 
car started, and about a quarter of a mile 
farther on stopped and let her off again. 
Then it waited. 

‘* Kinder guess Milly must be prinking,’’ 
volunteered Sam, at the end of the first 
minute. ‘‘S’pose likely she’s kissing the 
folks good-by,’’ he conjectured, at the end 
of the second. At the end of five minutes 
the motor-man clanged a warning note on 
his bell, and Sam murmured in concilia- 
tory tones to the passengers: ‘‘It doos 
beat all how long it takes a girl to get 
started any wheres !’’ 

‘*Mother’s putting up her lunch, may- 
be,’’ suggested the motor-man, ironically, 
over his shoulder, clanging again. Just 
then Milly appeared, with the family 
trooping numerously about her, and a few 
overlooked aunts and cousins still pecking 
frantically at her cheeks as she came down 
the walk. 

‘*All right, Sam!’’ she called, cheer- 
fully, as she settled herself among her 
bags and bundles. ‘‘You can go ahead 
now.’”’ 

‘*Land, I thought I never should get 
off !’’ she confided to the lady next her. 
**You see, ma found out the very last 
minute she’d forgotten the jar of gooseberry 


jam for Aunt Myra; and she would go down | office and tendered his resignation. 


cellar for it, and then unpack my suit case and 
wrap it up in all my stockings before she’d 
put it back again, so’s it couldn’t possibly get 
my new shirt-waist sticky. Pa was most wild | 
for fear I’d lose the train. He said I’d miss | 
connections all the way out to Chicago if I did; | 
but I was sure Sam wouldn’t go off without me. | 
We went to school together, and he wouldn’t | 
be that mean. And if there is any hurrying to 
be done, seems to me the trolley can do it 
better’n folks. That’s*what it’s for. Land, 
we must be making up time now! Sam! Sam!’ 
You sure you’re going to get me to that train?” | 

‘*All right, Milly. Just you set still and 
feel comfortable, ang we’ll do the rest,’’ said 
Sam, soothingly. 

Twenty minutes later a carful of sympathi- 
zing travellers watched with breathless interest 
the progress of the truthful Milly at full speed 
down the ‘‘dee-po’’ platform; watched her 
scramble aboard the rear car, assisted by a 
brakeman, and beheld the faithful Samuel hurl 
her parcels after her as the train pulled out. 
Then he returned to his post, smiling and 
mopping his brow. 

‘‘Who says that travel by trolley is not ex- 
citing?’’ murmured the lady who had been 
Milly’s neighbor. ‘‘But to think I shall never 
know in what condition Aunt Myra receives 
her gooseberry jam!’’ 
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REMEMBERED HIS CONVICTIONS. 


OF Sunday afternoon in 1864 a steamer 
arrived at Marquette, Michigan, one of 
whose passengers was Mr. Breckenridge, the 
vice-president of the Confederacy, who had 
just been placed upon parole upon his honor. 
He was en route for Canadian territory with 
a party of Southern gentlemen upon a hunting 
expedition. In ‘‘The Honorable Peter White’’ 
the author gives an incident of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge’s stay in Marquette. 

Looking up the banker of the town, Mr. 
Breckenridge asked if he could obtain gold for 
his paper eurrency, as gold would be more 
convenient in Canada. 

The banker immediately took him to the | 
bank building, and unlocking the door, entered. | 
The teller, who had a room overhead, was 
seated in the bank, reading. The banker in- | 
troduced his companion, and stating his errand, 
requested the teller to open the door to the | 
vault. To the astonishment of the vice-presi- | 
dent of the Confederacy, and no less to that of | 
the banker, the teller refused. 

“I do not believe,’’ said he, ‘‘that business 
of any character whatever should be transacted 
on Sunday. The gentleman can doubtless wait 
until to-morrow morning.’’ 

Mr. Breckenridge explained that his steamer 





“ SA-AY, SAM, I 
GOT TO CATCH 
THE 11.15 AT 

THE DEE-PO.”’ 


| that trained in Sprin 





would not have sought 
the favor had it been 
possible for him to wait | 
until the morrow. 
that the teller’s scruples were too deeply rooted 
to be disturbed. 
more resolute he grew. 

‘Very well,”’ said the banker, ‘‘write the | 
number of the combination on a piece of paper 
and I will open the safe.’’ 

‘*That would be equivalent to opening the 
safe, ”? replied the teller. ‘‘It would be merely 
whipping the devil around the stump. 
transact business on Sunday, either directly or 
indirectly. 
bination of the safe.’’ 

The banker’s color heightened, but he made 
no reply. ‘‘I can get the money elsewhere, ’’ 
he said, turning to Mr. Breckenridge, and lead- 
ing the way out of his own bank. 


He secured the gold from a friend, and 


Breckenridge went on his way rejoicing. The 








next morning the teller entered his employer’s 


“TI don’t 
suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘that you have any further 
use for my services. ’’ 

**T am not going to discharge you for sticking 
to your principles,’ said the banker. ‘‘I 


| couldn’t discharge any man for defending his 


conviction. ’’ 
Some time later, when the teller wanted to go 


It became clear, however, 


The more they argued a 


I cannot | 


I must decline to give you the com- | 








into business for himself, the banker advanced | 


him a large sum of money without security. 
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TRAINING - DAYS. 


required to train at stated times and places. 
All free white residents between the ages of 


eighteen and forty-five were held as active | 


members. 
men, and they planned to have fun enough out 
of the exercise to repay the expense for equip- 
ments and the time given to training and mus- 
tering. The author of ‘‘ Historic 
quotes an amusing account of these occasions, 


The system was burdensome to the | 


Illinois ”’ | 


taken from a speech made by Abraham Lincoln, | 


in review of his early days. 

These trainings became a great bore to the 
people, and every person nearly was for putting 
them down ; 
train, and they could not get it repealed. So 
they ‘tried another way, and that was to bur- 
lesque them. And hence they elected old Tim 
Langwell, 
guard, for colonel, over the best men in the 
country. But this did not succeed altogether. 
So they raised a company, and elected Gordon 
Abrams as commander. 

He was dressed in peculiar style; one part of 
his pants was. of one color and material and the 
other was different. He wore a pasteboard cap 
about six feet long, resembling an inverted ox- 
yoke. The shanks of his spurs were about 
eight inches long, with rowels about the cir- 
cumference of common saucers. He carried a 
sword made of pine wood and nine feet long. 

The soldiers also had rules and regulations, 
one of which was, ‘*That no officer should 
wear more than twenty yunds of codfish for 
epaulets, nor more than thirty pounds of Bolo- 
gna sausage for a sash.’’ On the banner were 
borne aloft these words: ‘‘We’ll fight till we 
run, and run till we die.’’ This succeeded to 
a demonstration. 

eld. 
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HE GAVE UP. 
yy a Federal court in a Virginia city, says a 
writer in the New York World, an old 
| negro was arraigned on a charge of violating 
| the internal revenue laws. 
‘“*The United States of America against 


|*Rastus Johnson !’? called out the clerk. 


‘*Mistah Jedge,”’ interposed the defendant, 
quaveringly, ‘‘do he mean dat dese whole 
t nited States am agin dis pore ole nigger ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the judge. 

“‘Den,’’ exclaimed the old man, 
surrendah, sah!’’ 


“‘T wants to 


but the law required the people to | 


the greatest drunkard and black- | 





| [p= about 1840 the militia of the states was | 


They were the last company | 


| 
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A SUCCESS! 


The 1906 Eyelet Embroidery 
Stamping Outfit. 
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The complete Outfit as described below 


THE OF: F: ER. given only to Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage and packing 

included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

HE good women of America are quick to discern a bargain. 

The Offer of our 1906 Eyelet Embroidery Stamping 
Outfit, in The Companion of January 25th, met with an instan- 
taneous and large response. This Offer not only contained mate- 
rial of a high order and value, but also embroidery designs of the 
latest style. This is the usual season when embroidery material is 
secured, and preparations made for the work of the spring and 
summer months. Eyelet Embroidery will be in vogue through- 
out the present year. The style is quiet and chaste, yet very 
effective. It is adapted to every variety of work, including both 
wearing apparel and material for the adornment of the home. 

If the Patterns, Embroidery Floss and Stamping Material 
were purchased separately the full Outfit would cost not less than 
$3.00. It is a thoroughly up-to-date and practical Stamping Out- 
fit, and in every instance we guarantee satisfaction. The Outfit 
complete contains the following materials: 12 full Skeins Peri- 
Lusta White Embroidery Floss, 1 Box Modern Stamping Material 
and Directions, 1 Art of Eyelet Embroidery, illustrated, 1 Stiletto, 
1 Lessons in Simple Stitches for Embroidery. This Floss is 
white, of a quality not excelled by any other brand. It is used 
by most of our leading embroiderers. The Stamping Patterns, 
which are perforated on fine quality bond paper, are all of the 
latest Eyelet Embroidery Designs. These designs are full size, 
and as follows: 1 Corset Cover, which may also be used as a 
Chemise ; 1 Collar and Cuff Set; 1 Chemisette Set; 1 Shirt Waist 
Design ; 1 Belt; 1 Set 2-inch Initials; 1 Tie End; 1 Scallop Edge, 
1% inches wide; 1 Scallop Edge, 2 inches wide; 1 Wreath for 
Initial; 1 Bow Knot; 1 End for Sideboard Scarf; 1 Round Doily, 
1 Doily for Tumblers; 1 Round Center- 


10% inches in diameter ; 
piece, 18 inches in diameter; 1 Hat Design; 1 Pillow Top. 


25 Years’ Service. 








HE sale of the New Companion Sewing Machine has been main- 
tained unbroken through a period of over twenty-five years. 
known. 


To-day 
no sewing machine is more widely or favorably Why not 
anticipate the usual demands of 
spring-time through the pur- 
chase of a New Companion? This 
sewing machine, adapted to every 
need of the household, will lessen 
your toil and bring into your 
home a comfort which will not 
decrease as the years go by. 
If you are inter- 
ested in the purchase 
of a new sewing ma- 
chine send for a De- 
scriptive Booklet of 
the NewCotmpanion. 
With this booklet 
we will include sam- 
ples of stitching 
doneon the machine, 
together with our 


Special 
Introductory 
Offer. 


We Pay The 
Freight. We offer 
three styles, beauti- 
ful Quartered Oak 
woodwork, with la- 
test set of attachments and accessories. Style No. 1, Box Top, five drawers, 
$19.00; Style No. 2%, Automatic Lift, seven drawers, $21.75; Style 
No. 3, Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 

At these prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in New England. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A“Three-Minute’ Gait 


When company comes unex- 
pectedly and there’s no dessert 
made, one wants some “Minute” 
things in a hurry. 

They are not for topes, aed use 
alone, however, but are for every- 
day use, like cereals. Fora light 
luncheon, for dessert, or for col- 
lege girls’ “‘spread’’ the Minute 
preparations are ideal. 

bs cy are absolutely pure, 
quickly prepared, delicious, 
wholesome, and everybody likes 
them. If you haven't tried them 
yet you’re missing it. 


SEND TO US 
12c. for full pkg. Minute Gelatine. 
10c. for pkg. Minute Gelatine— 
flavored. 


4c. for enough“Minute Tapieca 
. to make ONE PINT. 


Always send your er’s 
address and we will include 
copy of Minute Cook Book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 


Minute Tapioca—no soaking. 
Mioute Gelatine—makes 4 galloa. 
Minute Gelatine—flavored. 


‘ (Seven flavors.) 
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You are cordially invited 


to become acquainted 
with the Purity and Wholesomeness of our 


Choice Products from the Sea 


during the Lenten Season, 
February Twenty-eighth to April Fifteenth. 


Shute G& Merchant, Gloucester, Mass. 


A postal card will bring to you our valuable cook 

book entitled, “‘ Over 250 Ways to Cook and 

Serve Fish and Other Products from the Sea.” 
Write to-day. 
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Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard. 


WE USE ONLY THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST 
MUSTARD SEED. 


"THE seed is cleaned three times before 
the real process of manufacture com- 
mences in our plant, which in equipment 
is second to none. The product is handled 
almost entirely by machinery and under the 
direction of careful, experienced workmen. 
We use no artificial coloring. 
These things explain the absolute purity and superior strength 
and flavor of ‘‘StickNEy & Poor’s’’ Mustard. 


TEN CENTS at your grocer’s. If he does not keep it 
send us fourteen cents in stamps for a full-sized can. 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON. 
Founded 1815. 
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“Rather be Right than be President” 


‘THs sentiment won applause in politicsx— 
it is our motto in business. We do not care 
to have anything in common with manufactur- 
ers whose so-called "extracts" contain not a 
particle of vanilla, lemon and other fruits 
whose names they bear. We have 
made our reputation on pure 
goods and we shall not change 
—we'd "rather be nght." 


BAKER’S 
EXTRACTS 


Comply with all Food Laws, 


Be sure 


on Always have and always will. Full 
- A id measure bottles. No paneled sides. Being 


pure, you can use less than of ordinary ex- 
tracts and with better results. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Good 
Confectionery 


is the seal of Necco Sweets. It’s the distinguishing mark for good con- 
fections of all varieties. It enables any one to buy candy with the 
assurance that it is the best that can be bought. For example, try a box of 


Jenor Gage’ 


Delicate in flavor, rich in quality—by far the most delightful chocolates you ever 
tasted. To be sure of candies that are thoroughly pure and wholesome, always 
look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 








Makes Nutritious Food. 


RUMFORD 


—The Wholesome — 


Baking Powder 


30c. 





Pound 
Can, 


Half-Pound 
Can. 


15c. 
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Insist On Having : 
Arlington Sausage. 


By so doing you safeguard your health and 
get the most delicious Sausage money will buy. 
In making Arlington Sausage we use. only the 
choicest, young fresh pork, and season with pure, 
fresh ground spices. Every particle of meat we 
use is carefully examined by U. S. Government 
Inspectors stationed at our factory. This inspec- 
tion department is very expensive to maintain, but it enables us to 
absolutely guarantee the quality of our products. Very few of the 
manufacturers of the so-called ‘‘farm’’ and ‘‘home-made”’ sausage avail 
themselves of this Government Inspection. 

Arlington Sausage come only in one-pound parchment-wrapped 
packages, never loose or in bulk. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us $1.00, and we will send you five one-pound packages of Arlington 
Sausage together with a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard. Express paid anywhere within 500 miles of Boston. You 
might join with some neighbor in ordering five pounds. 


* John P. Squire € Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Easily applied with a damp cloth—polishes quickly 
with a dry one— makes no dust—gives most bril- 
liant black luster—makes brightest, cleanest stove. 


Manufactured by MORSE BROS., Props. Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 





